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You 
Gan’t 
Teach 
Writing | 











Successfully without using Copy Books. Even 
K if you can set good copies, it is better to 
spend the time in a closer supervision of 


pupil’s work. Besides, pupils need a uniform 


retarded in passing from one grade to an- 


other. 


more rapid progress. 


Copy Books, begin now with one of the rep- 


dren to write well. 


Appleton’s Manual of Penmanship, 


* 


to teacners. Prepaid for 50 cents. 


The Representative 
American Copy Books. 


P.D. &S. 
Appleton’s, 
Harper’s 
Spencer’s 
Wards’ Business Forms. 

Penmanship Catalogue free. If you 
are using unsatisfactory Copy Books, 
correspond with us with reference to 
a change. 


Spencerian, 
Eclectic, 
Barnes’, 


Book 


New York, Chicago, 


standard so that their progress will not be 


Copy Books preserve pupils’ work 
for reference and comparison; this insures 


If you are not using 


resentative series. They almost compel chil- 


just published, is full of helpful suggestions 


American 


Gompany. 


Cincinnati. 








OSEPH PILLOTT'S 
oan: J a, nom 


1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mnovenour mz WORLD. 


EXPOSITION, 







PARIS 


1889. 
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RANCH HOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Drager cen DESCRIPTION 
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98 Outve STREET 22=5, 
St. Louis, MO. 


Send fur 321 page Iilustrated List. 





OLUMBIAN—=> 


Educational Series. 
Elementary Text-Books Published in 

St. Louis. 

NEW! GRADED! 


New Readers, 
New Arithmetics, 
New Spellers, 
New Grammars. 


Unique Course in Writing, 


Physiology and Physies. 


=ea 
The Arithmetics are adopted for use in the 
Public Schools of St. Louis, 
&a@These books are adapted to the needs of 
the schools of the West and South. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Address COLUMBIAN BOOK COMPANY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MORE PRACTICAL WORK 


Can be done in a few weeks by way of reviewing 
by using the Common School Question 
Book than by months of hard study with text- 
books, If you have failed to pass your examina- 
tions, or want to raise your grade, you need this 
book. History, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
orthography, reading, writing, theory and prac- 
tice, civil government, physiology, natual philos- 
ophy, algebra, physical geography, and parlia- 
mentary rules and usage, covered by the use of 
short, comprehensive questions and answers. 
One copy, post-paid, $1.50; three copies, $4.00. 


L. STEGNER, 
1t REDWOOD FALLS, MINN. 


CHEAP! 








CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
Thousands of New gy 2 Designs Flowers, Frui 
hields, Easels, J 


8%x5\4 embossed 15c;-4}4x6'4 20¢;-5'4x74 35¢c; 4 
All beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike. 
Samples sent free to teachers. 

New ce List of School Supplies, Chromos, Plain, 
Em Prosted, Silk-Fring Chromo wi 
and Gift , Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, 
——_ sratorans. Reports, Aids, and few sampler 
Shromo Reward Cards 


. All postpaid. Address. 
A. J. FOUCH, WARREN, PA. 
9 ly 





CURRE NT An illustrated 
Quarterly Maga- 
zine devoted to re- 
cording the histo- 
e ty of the world as 
. that history is be- 
ing made. Not mere extracts from other publi- 
cations, but an original, carefully studied review 
giving an intelligent and comprehensive grasp 
of affairs. The only magazine covering the his- 
torical field systematically, and to which the 
reader may turn with absolute certainty that no 
current historical event of importance is omit- 
ted. A concise yet comprehensive review for the 
use of teachers, clergymen, lawyers, students, 
and all others who would be up with the times. 
Eachnumber contains about 224 pages; price 
$1.50 per year; sample copies 25¢c. Full descrip- 
tive circulars, sample cover showing contents of 
last issue mailed 
free upon request. 
Address GARRET- 
WANTED. 


son, Cox & Co., 
Publishers. 357-373 
7th St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


tr 


TEACHERS Who will employ their extra time 
working for us can earn from $]0 to 
$25 per week. Particulars free. NATIONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION Co., Muncie, Indiana. 3t 








Academy of Architecture and Building, 


840 South 8th St., St. Louis. 


An institution for the technical education of 
building tradesmen and draughtsmen. The 
course is laid out for six terms of eight weeks 
each, to commence atany time. Graduates are 
assisted in dbtaining positions as draughtsmen, 
superintendents, foremen, etc. Ladies admitted 
to the course. Day and night sessions. Any study 
taught to any person. Open the entire year. 
Boys will be instructed in any trade they desire 
to learn. Send for prospectus. PLANS for public 
and private buildings promptly prepared. 


Principal, H. MAACK, Architect. 
octI-rly 





D.—To sell two 
amily use, sold to 


CANVASSERS WANT 


standard products. One 


stores. Otherfor store use. Give references and 
revious experience. Address WILCOX, care of 
OURNAL, 





{For School, Home and Office Use. 
o-=5 ASK FOR c+ 


=| PERFECTION $ BRAND! 


THE BEST GOODS MADE. 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
7 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Color Teaching in Public Schools. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready an Illustrated Hand-book of 


SUCCESTIONS FOR 
Color Teaching in Public Schools 


The new hand-book is illustrated with numerous plates showing photo- 
graphic reproductions of class-work in colored paper. It also 
includes minature fac-similes, in their actual colors, 
of Color Charts for school room use. 


Price, One Dollar. 


RANG’S materials for Color instruction are now widely adopted for public 
schools of all grades. For samples of Prang’s Standard Colored Papers, or 
information regarding Colored Papers, Colored Tablets, Color Charts, Water 

Colors, address the publisher of the new Manual. 
i Ss 
649 Washington Strets Boston TAR PRANG EDUCATIONAL (0. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








1868. The National Normal University, Lebanon, 0, 189s. 


Fall Term Opens Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1893. 


Classes Increased and Courses Extended in the College of Teachers, More than 
Twenty Departments in Fuil Operation. 


A Statement from Lebanon Business Men. 


From personal knowledge we are glad to announce that, as a result of a recent 
re-organization, The National Normal University, of this place, is now on a solid 
basis, gnancially, materially and professionally. 

The University is owned and conducted by the National Normal University Co., 
which has a paid up capital stock of $30,000 and begins business without a 
dollar of debt. 

The Lebanon Western Star says: ‘‘The good old Normal Bell will ring on, 
and more studénts will gather to its call than ever before. Lebanon has joined 
hands with the University to work for the common good, Every prominent 
citizen has promised to help the boom along, and the Western Star intends to 
lead the “‘procession.”’ 

All the leading monied men of Lebanon have invested in the new enterprise, 
and are giving it their enthusiastic personal support. 

The faculty will remain the same with Pres, Alfred Holbrook at its head, and 
Prof. R. H. Holbrook will continue as the Business Manager for the Board of 
Directors. 

We are confident that the University has entered upon a new and unprece- 
dented prosperous era in its long and creditable history. 

J. L. Stephens, M. D., Ex-Senator; J. M. Hayner, President Lebanon National 
Bank; G. W. Stanley, Attorney; George B. Vanhorn, Gen. Manager of Lebanon 
Light & Fuel Co.; F. M. Cunningham, Probate Judge; H. I. Fisher, Editor 
Western Star-Gazette; C. K. Hambleton & Co., Publishers and Booksellers; W. 
S, Dilatush, Judge Court Common Pleas 2d Judicial District of Ohio; Mrs. M. 
E. Bowker, Milliner; A.W Mardis, M.D.; Ed. S. Conklin; Geo. W. Perry, 
Baker; Al. Brant, Livery; Reif Bros., Butchers; Dr, H. F. Frost, Druggist; B. 
H. Blair, M.D.; L. E. Kratzer, Photographer; Fred & Hymann, Clothiers; S.S. 
Scoville, M. D.; J. N. Oswalc, Furniture, &c.; Suemening & Seiker, Notions 
and Fancy Goods; Coryell & Co., Dry Goods and Carpets; W. Gilbert Thomas, 
Attorney; Lot Wright, Attorney-at-Law; Rev. W. F. Silveus, Pastor Cumber- 
land Church; J. P. Scott, D.D., Pastor Presbyterian Church; Wm. C. Lewis, 
Retired Merchant; Thos. Starry, P. M.; W. F. Sabin, Plumber; C. S. Koogle, 
Baker; J. M. Oglesby, Cashier Lebanon National Bank; M. Callaway & Sons, 

Clothiers; J. P. Porter, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church; J.°H. Ludlum & 
Sons, Grocers; C. Marck, Merchant Tailor; Dr. E. C. Sears, Dentist. For full 
information (catalogue free) address 


8 PRES. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, O. 





HARRIS’ PERMANENT CANCER CURE. 


THE SCHOOL AGENCY, $},00 CASH will be paid each and every 


teacher who will send us names and 
| addresses of persons suffering with Cancer. $1.00 

HARE, POPE and DEWBERRY, M’ngrs. 
MONTGOMERY, - 


for each name and address sent, payable when 
remedy is ordered. Cancers cured too, as can be 
proven by testimonials and references of profess- 
ALABAMA, | °'s in medical colleges, catholic priests, protest 

tant ministers and medical doctors. Send 4 ces- 
stamps for books and testimonials, 

JNO. B. HARRIS, 

Box 58. Propuietor, 


{ Eurtaw, Ata. 
Teachers in constant demand. Schools | 


Peace toi srsngshet mat) ROSE POLYTRCHNIG INSTITUTE 


cost, School property rented and sold. 
NOW IN THE TIME. 





| Terre Haute,Ind,. A College of Eng‘neering. 
| Well endowed, well equipped. Courses in Mechan- 
| ical, Electrical , Civil Engineering, and Chemistry. 
| Extensive Machine Shops, Laboratories, Drawing 


Send tos Cleestan. Rooms, Library. Expenses low. Address 


TEACHERS! A VISIT 

If you destre a position in the South, register with | To the WORLD’S FAIR 

SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, J 

of Montgomery, Alabama, Positions filled over Without a VISIT 

the entire South, Registration fee, two dollars. 

School Boards or individuals wishing to employ TO WASHINGTON 
Will be Incomplete. 


/The BALTIMORE & OHIO 
|Is the only Direct Route 


teachers, apply to us. It will cost you nothing. 





Register now and be ready for the first vacancies 


reported. 
T. W. DEYAMPERT, 
Manager, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, 


| Between Chicago and Washington; 


SaALarRY or ComMiISSION | Also the Picturesque Route 


TO AGENTS TO HANDLE THE And the Historic Route. 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. | pyrough Pullman Sleeping Cars 

The most useful and novel invention of the age. ‘ 

Erasesink thoroughly in two seconds, Works | From Chicago, 

like magic. 200 to 500 per cent. profit. Agents St. Louis 

making $50 per week. We also want a general 

agent totake charge of territory, and appoint | And Cincinnati 

sub-agents. A rare chance to make money, 

Write for terms and specimen of erasing. 

MONROE ERASER MBG. CO., 
483 La Crosse, Wis. And New York. 


oe | All Through Trains 
KACHER + Do you want a position in 
T @ Lang Write L. B. WILL-| Run via Washington. 


AMS, Sunset, Texas. 


To Baltimore, Philadelphia 





—— WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND TERMS ON—— 


BICYCLES! 


We sell for Cash or on Installments. At Wholesale and Retail. 


D. SNITJER, 
1118 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
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GREAT OFFER! 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


—_—— AND THE—— 


American Journal of Education 


BOTH FOR $2.00 A YEAR! 


** * 
* * * 





* *” 


ee * 
The great illustrated monthlies have in the past sold for $4.00 a year. 
It was a wonder to publishers how the Cosmopolitan, with its 
yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by the greatest 
writers of the world, and its 1,200 illustra- 
tions by clever artists, could. be 
furnished so cheap. 


We Will Cut the Price of the Magazine in Half for You, 


bas’Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with over 120 illus- 
trations—a volume that would sell in cloth binding at $1.00o—and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucATION for only $2.00 per year. This 
offer is open to both new and old subscribers. The full amount, ($2.00) 
must be sent with each order. 


PERRIF) & SIVITH, 





Address 





Send for Circulgrs H. T. EDDY, Prest 
} Nay of ; - 





208 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NINE Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo.. and 
admitted for transmission through the mails at 
second-class rates.’ 





Mr. J. H. Batss, Lae gy ad Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 





The American Journal of Education is published 
monthly at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions 
can begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper by the 15th of any month notify us by 
postal card. We shall mail hereafter about 
the roth of each month. 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his 4 ued stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 


Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
— paperis sent. Your name cannot be 
ound on our books unless this is done, 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money canfiot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued. 


Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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STATE Supt. WoLFE, of Missouri, 
says the cheapest teacher is the dear- 
est teacher—and he proves it too. He 
suggests that strenuous efforts be put 
forth by the teachers to show the tax- 
payers these facts. How much better 
such efforts than to dry up, or be 
quarreling over some ‘‘method” of 
teaching grammar. 

Dante, you remember, sees his old 
schoolmaster who taught him gram- 
mar in ‘‘the Inferno” with flakes of fir 
falling on his skin like snow, so burnt 
that Dante can scarcely recognize 
him. We feel it cur duty to sound 
this note of warning 





WE beg leave tosuggest to our teach- 
ers, especially those in the rural dis- 
tricts,a way in which they can multiply 
their usefulness and their influence a 
hundred fold. Here is the one plain, 
strong way in which the National 
Economist, of Washington, D. C., 
states the reason of the present de- 
pressed condition of the country: 
“All individual and national evils 
originate in ignorance.’’ Steering en- 
tirely clear of all partisan and denom- 
jinational influence and work we think 
our teachers the country over could 
gather the people together evenings 
and read and consider and labor to 
educate the agricultural classes in the 
science of government and ethics ina 
strictly non-partisan, non-sectarian 
spirit.’ 

It is probably true, as the Economist 
claims, that the people of this country 
‘“‘are more nearly non-partisan to-day 
than ever before,” and that ‘all teach- 
ing must be done in love, and to fulfill 
our mission we must individually ex- 








ercise this blessed spirit, not only to- 
ward the agricultural classes, but 
toward allclasses whosuffer with us.” 

Here is a field open ripe for the har- 
vest if our teachers in the country 
schools will enter with love, wisdom, 
and devotion, and cultivate it. 





WE send now and then a few extra 
copies to teachers and school officers, 
that they may circulate them among 
their friends. The teachers of Mis- 
souri found that by circulating 150,000 
copies of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION among the tax-payers, 
that the money it had cost them, $1.50 
per year, has been returned to them 
many times over, in the average in- 
crease of wages from $27 per month to 
an average of $47.50 per month. Or 
an increase in the compensation of 
each teacher of about $20 per month. 
Can we not unite now, and make the 
compensation an even $50 per month 
as a minimum, in all the States? We 
can afford to do this now. In fact, we 
cannot afford not to do this, for it 
would insure competent teachers for 
nearly all our country schools. 


The Reading Circle. 





F there is any lingering doubt in 
the mind of any one of the value, 
importance, or necessity of ‘the read- 
ing circle movement,’ we think it will 
be dispelled by reading the following 


DIME NOVEL 

statistics from the Chicago Graphie: 

“There is an establishment in New 
York which prints 5,000 dime novels 
an hour. They have a machine con- 
sisting of two cylinders, on each of 
which 144 pages may be screwed, and 
as the long strip of paper goes through, 
first one side is printed and then the 
other, making it possible to print 288 
pages at every revolution. Theastrip 
of paper, after being carried over roll- 
ers which dry the ink, is cut, folded, 
and brought together in the shape of 
a volume, with the edges all trimmed. 
Every time the great cylinder goes 
around a novel is printed, folded and 
trimmed, and 5,000 of these are turned 
out every hour, while, if it were neces- 





sary, 7,000 or 8,000 might be the quota. 
The covering does not take long, fifty 
being the average fora minute. The 
paper costs nearly five times as much 
as the printing, and mounts as high 
as two centsa novel. The whole cost 
for the mechanical construction of 
these books is not more than three 
cents apiece. The most laborious part 
is in the writing and reading of them.”’ 

The managers of the ‘reading cir- 
cle” are earnestly striving to intro- 
duce to both the young and the old a 
better class of books than ‘‘dime noy- 
els.’? These efforts deserve the cor- 
dial recognition and earnest support 
of all. 


_— 
i ae 


LANGUAGE is the most important 
instrument used by man, and the 
power to use it well is of value in 
proportion. The clear thinker, the 
ready speaker, the graceful writer, 
each of these is a man of power. This 
is the reason why, in these days of 
general intelligence and culture, that 
the pen is mightier than the sword. 








THE man who can perceive relations 
accurately and reason correctly with 
regard to them is well educated. The 
close connection of language work 
with logic, rhetoric, and literature 
should be kept in mind and recog- 
nized in all teaching, and the pupil’s 
work should be a good preparation 
for these studies. 


o> 


Our Premium, 





THE following testimonial of the 
book we are offering for every sub- 
scriber to the JOURNAL will speak 
for itself. See what is also said of 
this valuable book on page 16 : 


Messrs. Perrin & Smith, 


Publishers AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

DEAR Si1R8 :—The little book, PREs- 
TON PAPERS, is in the sweetest spirit 
of the “new education.’”’ I am sure 
that no teacher can read it without a 
sense of moral uplift nor without a 
deepened conviction of the dignity of 
the teacher’s calling. It is also full of 
valuable practical suggestions toward 
improved methods in actual school- 
room work. Very truly yours, 


Wma. M. BRYANT, 
St. Louis Normal and High School. 
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Ir seems to us that we must be 
vastly more in earnest, all of us, edi- 
itors, teachers and parents, to interest 
and enthuse the children in their 
work. Society, institutions, science, 
wealth, power, responsibility—all 
these are sealed up and non-existent 
to the ignorant and to the uncultured. 
The teacher comes as a revealer of all 
these. 





Our teachers must keep these fires 
of intelligence and enthusiasm burn- 
ing with a steady flame, to be im- 
pressive and useful. Keep up the 
reading circles among the older pupils 
and the patrons of the school. 


<-->. 
>> 


THE advantages of the printed page 
are these: If one does not fully com- 
prehend, at once, what is stated, he 
has in the printed page the resource 
of a re-perusal, not only with himself, 
but with his friend ; whereas, if the 
speaker is not apprehended as he goes 
on, there is no means of obtaining rep- 
etition. By all means consult and 
circulate the printed page. 








THESE monarchs of thought who 
make our literature—these printers 
who make their speech immortal— 
certainly when both are furnished in 
such abundance to our hand, we can 
keep it all circulating, and prevent 
this mental stagnation and sterility 
that so fearfully blights the lives of 
many people. Get up an exhibition 
and secure money to buy and circulate 
these printed pages. 


Mr. WM. REYNOLDS, of Peoria, Ill., 
Supt. of the International Sunday- 
school Union, in his report as Field 
Inspector to the International Sun- 
day-school Convention, recently held 
in St. Louis, said: ‘In the United 
States there are 22,000,000 of children. 
But 9,000,000 are in the Sabbath- 
school. There is an increase of 400,- 
000 children annually, while the in- 
crease in Sunday-school enrollment is 
but 200,000.” Mr. Reynolds went on 
to develop measures by which more 
efficient work may be done in gather- 
ing in the large number of children, 
something like 13,000,000 who do not 
attend Sabbath School at all. 


—_ 
oe 


IF we were as wise in the proper 
distribution of wealth in this country 
as we are greedy and unscrupulous in 
its acquisition everywhere, the aged 
would have a place of refuge and the 
poor employment and food. 

Our common schools train all 
the time theoretically if not practical- 
ly in such virtue and co-operation as 
will lead to this desireable state of 
things. 


THE “safe money’ men stand for 
the people. They will not be van- 
quished. Every district school from 
the ‘Lake of the Woods’’ to the Gulf 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
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St. Louis Public Library. 

ITH the compliments of Fred- 

erick M. Crunden, Librarian, 
comes the report of this institution 
for 1891-92. It is = pamphlet of 56 
pages, and contains the report of Os- 
car L. Whitelaw, President of the 
Board of Managers, Mr. Crunden’s 
report as Librarian, several append- 
ices (one of these containing a ‘‘his- 
tory of the free library movement’’), 
and finally the very admirable and 
characteristic address of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, on the occasion of the 
removal of the library to its new and 
elegant quarters in the Board of Pub- 
lic Schools Building, at the corner of 
Ninth and Locust streets. 
The pamphlet is thus specially rich 
in interest to those who recognize the 
far-reaching educational value of a 
public library. Not only so, but we 
have here in brief compass convincing 
evidence of that peculiar quality of 
enterprise characteristic of St. Louis. 
Not eager to be the merely numer- 
ically ‘‘first”’ in worthy undertakings, 
St. Louis has not unfrequently seemed 
to be lacking in the spirit of progress. 
But the deliberate development and 
use of power—that is the sure way of 
attaining genuine and lasting results. 
And the gradual unfolding ofa pub- 
lic school library into splendid pro- 
portions, and the final transformation 
of that library into an actually and 
absolutely free public library, is one 
of the latest and most creditable, as it 
is one of the most richly promising for 
good, of all the enterprises to the un- 
folding of which this great city of the 
Mississippi Valley has thus far ap- 
plied its splendid resources. 

To open the doors of a great public 
library to be used free of charge by 
rich and poor alike, is to sweep the 
cobwebs from the sky and let in the 
sunshine to many a groping soul! 
And now the next step to be taken is 
to provide for the definite organiza- 
tion of clubs in every part of the city 
under competent leadership for the 
steady and consistent pursuit of read- 
ing—such reading as constitutes genu- 
ine study—along clearly marked lines 
tending toward well defined mental 
growth. 

The free public library is already a 
missionary enterprise, conceived in 
the true missionary spirit, if any en- 
terprise was ever so conceived. Shall 
the enterprise pause with the mere 
first step, or shall it be carried for- 
ward to richest culmination ? 

Is not the spirit of that great mis- 
sionary movement known as univer- 
sity extension, already a ‘familiar 
spirit” of the time? And is not this 
spirit precisely adapted to the task of 
stimulating into vigorous activity and 
of guiding toward fall maturity the 
embryo yearning for the knowledge 
that is of most worth—a yearning 
never so manifestly universal as at 





scatters and nourishes the seeds of 
intelligence, virtue and patriotism. 


the present day? Surely it cannot be 


clubs should be formed, that debating 
clubs should be formed, and above all 
that there should be formed clubs for 
well-defined study in the fields of 
science, of literature, of art, under 
specially competent leadership. 

Itis not a field for money-making. 
Itis rather a field in which men and 
women who have the good fortune to 
already possess the clews to the great 
central secrets of the world may show 
the genuineness of their appreciation 
of the doctrine of the common brother- 
hood of man by unselfishly contribut- 
ing of their time and strength to aid 
less fortunate men and women to real- 
ize their common birthright to the 
possession of those self-same clews. 
The Free Public Library furnishes 
the implements. Let educated men 
and women turn actual missionaries, 
and furnish as freely the method for 
the use of those implements. And 
surely he that converts an idle mind 
into a dilligent user of good books, 
shall save a soul trom one or another 
degree of death, and break a multi- 
tude of cords that lead toward an- 
archy. W. M. B. 
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A Master Hand. 





‘*We will acording to your strength and qualities 
Give you advancement.” 
--SHAK,. 


E should think it would be an 
eary thing and a very profit- 
able, helpful thing for the more than 
11,000 teachers of Missouri to take the 
Forty-third Annual Report of Hon. 
L. E. Wolfe, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, and spread it before 
the tax-payers of the State. Every 
page of itis vital with the most con- 
vincing facts and statements—argu- 
ments for the help and advancement 
of the teachers and schools unanswer- 
able and converting, if only they were 
brought to the notice of parents, pat- 
rons and tax-payers. Every one of 
the more than 700 newspapers of the 
State would be glad to publish a col- 
umn of these short, pithy, meaty 
statements, if our teachers would pre- 
pare and edit them wisely. 

Take the following as a specimen of 
the plain, convincing way these state- 
ments are made: ‘Strenuous efforts 
should be put forth to convince the 
tax-payer that the cheapest teacher is 
the dearest. Both with the inefficient 
and with the efficient teacher there is 
@ common outlay in school site, house, 
furniture, appliances, and above all, 
in the time of the pupils. 

“This educational plant—school site, 
house, furniture, appliances, pupils’ 
time—the inefficient teacher, alike 
with the efficient, occupies and cum- 
bers. 

‘This plant constitutes a collection of 
educational instrumentalities or tools 
which must fall far short ot their full 
measure of usefulness, unless intrusted 
toa master hand. How foolish to en- 
trust this plant to a thirty-dollar 
teacher! Itis like entrusting a great 


neer because he is cheap. An addi. 
tional outlay for teachers’ wages is 
the only means of fully utilizing the 
outlay already made for site, house, 
appliances and furniture. The most 
valuable of all outlays is the pupil’s 
time and opportunity. 

The sizty-dolliar teacher costs more 
than the thirty-dollar teacher per day, 
but his instruction is cheaper. Just 
as the passenger goes further by the 
railroad train than by the stage coach 
or the jolt-wagon, so a pupil goes fur- 
ther in his symmetrical educational 
development in a given time with the 
sixty-dollar teacher than with the 
thirty-dollar teacher.”’ 

That is a plain, fair statement that 
ought to gointo every county paper in 
the State of Missouri, and every other 
State, too; for it is true, and truth 
is not confined to State boundaries, 
The teachers everywhere and all the 
time create a growing, intelligent con- 
stituency for the country newspapers. 
The schools teach the people to read, 
and when this is done properly and 
wisely, the mind hungers for food. 
The country newspaper is the most 
ready, efficient purveyor of this food 
for the hungry minds of the people. 
The country newspaper finds constant 
and ready access to the homes of the 
children. How many of the 11,000 
teachers of Missouri are ready, now, to 
help themselves, and to help the 
schools of the State by adopting these 
wise suggestions of State Supt. Wolfe? 
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Wind-Splitters Not Wanted. 





“This is put forth too truly.” 
—SHAK. 


ERE is more of it, and it is ‘‘in- 
terestin’ re’din’,”’ too, because 
it is true. No trouble for the 11,000 
teachers of Missouri to get this into 
the 700 papers of the State. Sup’t 
Wolfe says: 
“The best farmers understand this 
problem of quality and expenditure. 
They understand that the Berkshire 
costs more than the razor-back; the 
Shorthorn more than the crumply- 
horn. But they also understand that 
a given amount of food puts pounds 
on one to ounces on the other. Itis 
only with the poorer class of farmers 
that the ideal hog is the wind-splitter 
and the ideal cow the crumply-horn. 

“The beter class of farmers have 
ceased to raise hogs for speed. With 
a poor stock of hogs the meat produced 
will not pay for the corn eaten. Itis 
only through improved stock that 
there can be profit in feeding. 

“Just as the wind-splitter hog will 
eat even more than the Berkshire or 
Poland-China, so will the incompetent 
teacher cripple the educational in- 
strumentalities, permitting pupils to 
eut their names high upon the walls 
and deep into the desks, and sowing 
in the minds and hearts of the pupils 
seeds of error difficult of eradication. 
So also with crops. 

“A certain yield—say ten bushels 
of wheat or twenty of corn—is required 
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wise farmer sows the best seed and 
employs the most improved cultiva- 
tion, well knowing that every bushel 
beyond the cost of seed and cultiva- 
tion is profit. 

‘The day will come when the great 
majority of tax-payers will pass by 
cheap teachers as the intelligent far- 
mer now passes by inferior stock and 
seed ; as he would pass by a thousand 
joltwagons or stage coavhes to take 
the passenger train. In the mean- 
time, it is the duty of educators of 
clear insight and devotion to courage- 
ously insist upon a higher standard— 
todo what they can to place the li- 
censing of teachers in the most com- 
petent hands,” 
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The Kindergarten Idea. 








‘I am glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire.” 


HE world is turning its eyes 
upon the great Fair. But does 
the world know that this great dis- 
play is in itself only a large kinder- 
garten? The whole show is an object. 
lesson on a vast scale, mostly for 
“children of a larger growth.’’? The 
kindergarten idea is at the bottom of 
the enterprise. 

It would be interesting to learn 
what per cent. of the artists and arti- 
satis who have wrought out these 
wonderful material things, such as 
were never before brought together, 
received their first impulses in the 
kindergartens of Europe or America! 

The humble teacher who taught 
that child form, proportion, color, at 
the age of five years,—how little did 
she dream that her efforts would find 
climax in this embodiment of idea 
and ideal in the huge engines of the 
machinery department, the weaving 
of textile fabrics, or in the soul-filling 
painting in the Fine Arts. 

* * * * * * 

What an impulse hundreds of 
teachers have been receiving this 
summer at the World’s Fair, in case 
they have not unwisely exhausted 
their physical strength! They will 
have enough to talk about of science 
and art for the coming year. They 
will glance over their guide books or 
catalogues from time to time, and will 
be able to give the children talks that 
will arouse new interest in the dullest 
pupil. A teacher who has spent a 
week or two at the Fair ought to be 
worth at least ten per cent. more sal- 
ary than one who has not had that 
privilege. 

* * * * * * 

Most people have eyes, and most 
have eyes to see the things called 
“great” at the Fair. But only asmall 
per cent. of the eyes can discover and 
“see” the fundamentalsights. These 
are likely in some obscure corner up 
stairs connected with the educational 
exhibits. Ina word, thought is fun- 
damental. Thought is transferred to 
paper. The artisan embodies the 
sketch in iron, stone or wood. If you 
would get at the foundation steps of 


the great Exposition itself, look at 
pen and pencil work on mere paper. 
Can you not afford to stop and look at 
the lines and perchance the name? 

It is difficult to estimate the elevat- 
ing effect of a thorough visit at the 
Columbian Exhibit, and the White 
City may be worth a year of study in 
the schools. The actual culture that 
must come from seeing that dream of 
a city in pure white, will affect the 
lives of millions. 

Though an extravagant outlay for 
these times, they who conceived and 
constructed the White City built bet- 
ter than they knew. Who shall say 
“this ointment might have been sold 
for much and given tothe poor!” It 
has been given to the poor, and the 
poorest have been able to see the 
world for half a dollar. E.N.A. 

PEsHTIGO, W1s., Sept. 20, 1898. 
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The Society of Pedagogy. 


HE history of education in this 
country marks a distinctly 
aggressive movement beginning fifty 
years ago, and aiming to give the 
youth of the States a practical knowl- 
edge of the elementary branches of 
human learning. This purpose, so 
modest in its inception, now assumes 
proportions so gigantic as to command 
in some sections a fourth of the rev- 
enues of the State. Demanding that 
all children should be educated at the 
public expense, this movement is now 
equally imperious in its demand 
that teachers shall be prepared for 
their work at the expense of the State. 
The growing desire for improvement 
on the part of teachers has led to 
many devices for carrying out more 
fully this pedagogical phase of this 
great scheme of universal education, 
such as teachers’ institutes, teachers’ 
associations, public and private nor- 
mal schools. But the demand tor 
progressive teachers bas led in St. 
Louis particularly, to a thorough re- 
organization of the Pedagogical Soci- 
ety for the purpose of giving it a 
broader field of usefulness, by giving 
to the work of its many members a 
more specific and practical character. 
The theory which underlies this re- 
organization is, that no teacher is 
equipped for his work who knows 
simply what he is expected to teach. 
When a living organism ceases to 
grow, it begins to die. This is em- 
phatically true in the domain of intel- 
lect, The aim of the society is to make 
live teachers by providing facilities 
for their constant improvement. 

To this end, several departments 
have been established, and leaders 
named for each department, to give 
direction and aid in their respective 
fields of investigation and discussion. 
The scheme is so fiexible that not the 
teachers only fiud these discussions 





interesting and profitable, but many 
in the community participate in them, 


, thus establishing a bond of sympathy 


between the realm of theory and the 


realm of practice, which cannot but 
enlarge the range of mental vision in 
both classes by an exchange of opin- 
ions which have their origin in, and 
take their coloring from, widely differ- 
ent points of view. 

Psyschology, ethics, science, peda- 
gogy, literature, history, art, the 
principles and practices of kindergar- 
ten instruction, indicate the scope and 
character of the work here under- 
taken, and the fact that the accumu- 
lation of knowledge is not an end, but 
only a means to’an end. That end, 
the crystallization of knowledge into 
faculty, indicates the general purpose 
and method of this work. Theschools 
and the people in the community will 
thus come to have a strong community 
of interest in every effort to build up 
and strengthen the intellectual and 
moral forces, not alone in the body 
social, but in the body politic. 


Gero. E. SEYMOUR. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE intelligent person is so flexible 
and so susceptible to right impression, 
that it seems to us to be an easy mat- 
ter tor the strong, conscientious 
teacher to unite all such in an effort 
to spread broadcast this helpful influ- 
euce. For instance, take the illustra- 
tion of M. Alfred Fourllee, in the 
Popular Science Monthly, for July. 
He says: ‘‘Put over the eye of a near- 
sighted man glasses that will make 
things visible to him, and he will be 
obliged to agree that he sees them ; 
show an ignorant man a drop of water 
in the microscopic field, and he will 
have to recognize that it is inhabited. 
Intelligence is to the other faculties 
of our mind what the eyes are to the 
organs of our body—a touch at a dis- 
tance. Hence intellectual activity 
has a superior power to direct and 
transform all other kinds of activity. 
As it continually discovers new sides 
in things, it thereby produces a double 
effect. It constantly excites new feel- 
ings, and so opens out new ways of 
action. Every new idea thus sug- 
gested or gathered tends to become a 
sentiment and an impulse, and con- 
sequently an idea force. This intel- 
ligence thus becomes the great instru- 
ment of right voluntary selection. It 
is a shortening means of the elevation 
of the masses. Intelligence thus accel- 
lerates and accomplishes in a short 
time what might otherwise have re- 
quired centuries to establish.”’ 

Cannot our teachers read and re- 
read this extract until all comprehend 
it? Get enthused by it; nay, more, 
feel its power and guide their lives 
and efforts by this light. Without 
saying it, how valuable, nay, how in- 
dispensable the work of the teacher 
becomes to every child, to every com- 
munity. Can we not have unity of 
effort, and unity of plan, too, in this 
work of enlightening the people? We 
hope so. 


or or 





Teachers! see page 16. 





y A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. . 


Scott's Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because part- 
ly digested before taken. 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 


wasting diseases. 
_ Prepared by Scott & Bowne, J 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 
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“AMONG THE OZARKS” 




















is the title of an attractive and 
highly interesting book issued 
by the Passenger Department 
of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 
& Memphis R. R. Co. The 
book pertains entirely to fruit- 
raising in that great fruit belt 
of America, the southern slope 
of the Ozarks, and will prove 
of value not only to fruit- 
growers, but to every farmer 
and home-seeker in other 
States, looking for a farm and 
home. 


The book will be mailed free. 
Address, 
J. E. Lockwoop, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


STEEL CEILING 


(KINNEAR’'S PATENT) 


THE MODERN SUBSTITUTE 


FOR WOOD AND PLASTER. 
CAN NOT BE RUINED BY WATER 








The construction of this ceiling in connection 
with our new Flat Surface steel facing (field 
work), offers opportunity for decoration only lim- 
ited by the taste and skill of the artist. For thea- 
tres, churches, office buildings, etc., it is une- 
qualed, See exhibit Manufacturers’ Bld., Colum- 
bian Exposition, No. 47, Block 1, Sec. Q N.E. Cor. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
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M, MATHES, Little Rock....... site 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis.......... { Kditors, 


ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi 
cient to pay the teachers each month 


as other State and county officers are 
paid? 


CERTAINLY we should teach in all 
our schools with vigor and enthusiasm 
but without sectarian bias, that there 
is a moral law which rules the world | 
of intelligence as there are physical 
laws which govern the phenomena of 
nature. No person can escape the re 
sults of disobedience to either one of 
these. 





LET us work on as teachers, uniting 
our efforts, consummating wise plans, 
giving with zeal and indefatigable 
energy practical help to both pupils 
and parents in every school district, 
and we shall win respect, co-operation 
and power to secure proper legisla- 
tion. 





Dogs not the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple necessarily imply the sovereignty 
‘of intelligence of right, of justice, of 
reason? These are the very cardinal 
virtues taught in all our common 
schools. With these principles dumi- 
nant there is scarcely a political or 
social evil that could not and would 
not be speedily and directly solved. 

a er en Oe 

THESE teachers put the whole na- 
tion in training for something better. 
The children in the homes talk of 
what they see and hear in the schools. 
We can in this way at once begin to 
cultivate a community of understand- 
ing and argreement, a harmony plan, 
policy and proceedure. 





Yes, the teachers must now speak 
and act for themselves. Papers and 
journals which should be leaders, de- 
fenders, judges, voices of hope and of 
inspiration, are for the most part ac 
cusers and small fault-finders, under- 
mining the confidence, so.far as possi- 
ble, of the people and taxpayers in the 
great work our teachers have done 
and are doing. It is time these ac- 
cusers were relegated to the oblivion 
and obscurity they have earned. Our 
teachers are the vanguard of a great 
people. Material glory goes out with 
them, but the more intelligence is 
diffused the more helpful and prolific 
it becomes. 
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WANTED—Teacher and scholars to. 
act as ageut for Fountain and Stylo 
graphic pens; all best makes. Good 
commissions paid. Address St. Louis | 
Gold Pen House, 205 North Fourth | 
St., St. Louis, Mo. tf. 





LIBERTY and intelligence are no less 
necessary tothe moral and religious 
than to the political progrersion of 
the people. 





Tools to Work With. 
R J. BALDWIN, of the State 
University of Texas, in his great 
work on “School Management ’’ one 
of the best books, by the way, for 
young teachers yet published, says: 

“School apparatus embraces all 
those instrumentalities used for the 
purpose of illus‘ration in the lessons 
taught. Tools are not more import- 
ant to the mechanic or farmer, than 
+chool apparatus is to the teacher. 
The good teacher is skilled in the use 
of it, or becomes so, and if more than 
DOUBLES his efficiency. 

“The district school set of imple- 
ments, alone, is here considered. 
Schools of a higher grade are usually 
well supplied with apparatus. Only 
in district schools, where apparatus is 
most needed, do we tind a lamentable 
destitution of it, 


THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST. 


“Tn all branches of study the Black- 
board is in constant requisition. The 
teacher who ignores the blackboard 
deserves to be ignored by the school 
board. It is an open confession of in- 
efficiency. 

“EXTENT.—The board should ex- 
tend around the room, and should be 
from three to five feet wide. The 
bottom of the board should not be 
more than three feet from the floor. 
The teacher’s board should extend up 
to the ceiling, to give place for pro- 
gramme, standing diagrams, etc. It 
is impossible to have too much black- 
board surface in the school room. 

“UsE OF BLACKBOARD.—The least 
competent and obscure teachers use 
the board in mathematics. The skilled 
teacher uses if in al/ recitations, In 
language and grammar the exercises 
are written on the board, and sen- 
tences are diagrammed and parsed 
on the board In geography maps 
are drawn on the blackboard and 
lessons outlined, In reading, words 
are spelled and defined; inflection, 
emphasis, pitch, force and quality 
of voice are marked. But it is need- 
less to enumerate. The qualified 
teacher will no more attempt to teach 
without ample blackboard surface 
than the farmer will attempt to farm 
without a plow. 


COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 


“Tt is astonishing, when we find 
that the common school set of appara- 
tus, consisting of a set of outline 
maps, blackboards, globes, reading 
charts, a magnet, etc., costing only 
from $60 to $80, that any school should 
be unsupplied. It is mortifying to 
know that less than one-third of the 
schools of the United States are 
unsupplied. Men squander millions 
on their appetites, and leave their 
children destitute of the necessi- 








ties of intellectual life. Judicious ex- 
penditure is true economy. Money 
invested in school apparatus pays the 
highest possible dividends. 





Georgia. 





“Too little payunent for so great a debt.” 
—SHAK. 


T HE teachers of Georgia are mod- 
est to say the least, and cer- 
must sustain a very high 

character to be able to get trusted for 

six months. Here is a modest resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of 
Franklin county, insist that the next 
session of the legislature pass an act 
requiring that the teachers of the 
State be paid their money AT LEAST 
BIENNIALLY. 


tainly 





THE Camden County teachers are 
wiser and do better. They ‘‘Where- 
as” and ‘‘Resolve’’ as follows : 

WHEREAS, The teachers of Georgia 
are not promptly paid their salaries ; 
and, 

WHEREAS, This negligence works a 
great inconvenience to many of these 
common school teachers, causing them 
to discount their papers for the sup- 
port of themselves and families ; be it 

Resolved, By the teachers of Cam- 
den county in atterdance on the 
county institute this 29th day of June, 
1893, that we most cordially thank 
those members of the last legislature 
who made effort to have the teachers 
more promptly paid; and beit further 

Resolved, That we request the next 
legislature, and more particularly our 
representative in that body, the Hon. 
A. Wilson, to use all possible effort to 
bring about these desired ends, that 
the payments be made monthly; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we request the Sa- 
vannah News, Times- Advertiser, 
Brunswick, Ga., and The Southern 
Educational Journal, of Atlanta, to 
publish these resolutions; and be it 
also 

Reiolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to our representative 
and senator. 

N. L. Wiea@ins, Chm’n, 
H. H. WILKINSON, 
Miss O. L. RoBERTS, 
Miss ESTELLE MILLS, 
Miss A. E. Story, 
Committee. 

The teachers in a large number of 
other counties pass similar resolu- 
tions and The Southern Educational 
Journal prints them in preference to 
the cheap, sawdust personals. 

Suppose Prof. So-and-sodid ‘‘sneeze”’ 
at 10:30 and ‘‘cough” at 11, and ad- 
journ the institute promptly at 12m.” 
Do such “‘personals’”’ help the people 
to see that it is their duty to provide 
for the retablishing, maintaining, and 
extending the commou school system 
until the children of the State ure 
educated not only to know the law, 
obey the law, but to be able to frame 


and pass just, wise, and «quitable 
laws? 

The Southern Educational Journal 
says: “Itis a matter of very small 
consequence to the progressive and 
earnest teacher to knew whether or 
not ‘Prof. William Jones is teaching 
a flourishing echool in South Florida,’ 
or that ‘Prof. John Smith has hada 
fluttering offer to take charge of the 
school at ---——, Ga.’ It would be 
an easy matter to fill pages with items 
of this kind, but the question is, do 
they help the teacher in the work he 
has undertaken?”’ 

Will this sort of ‘ stuff” pay for 
board, clothes, railroad fare, por tage, 
books or anything else? 

The editor says: ‘Our idea of a 
professional Journal is above this, and 
we believe our position will be sus- 
tained by a great majority of the 
teachers of the South.”’ 
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The Spelling Match. 





*“*Thy love did 1ead by note, but could not spell.” 


—SHAK, 
ON. 8. D. BRADWELL, Btate 
Superintendent of Georgia, 
makes a strong, convincing plea tor 
a renewal of “the old style spelling 
match,’ in a late issue of The Suuth- 
ern Educational Journal. He says in 
the old time ‘‘the entire afterncon of 
the last Friday in each month was de- 
voted to this exercise. The smaller 
children were placed in one class, and 
the larger ones in another. The di- 
vision wag frequently on the basis of 
sex —the boys against the girls. Les- 
sons were assigned weeks before the 
appointed time. It was the event of 
the month, and the entire community 
‘turned out’ to witness the contest. 
Fortunate was the one who ‘stood 
last.’ Cresar was not more proud of 
his vict ries than he. There were 
giants in spelling in those days. This 
was not attributable to the spelling 
books which were placed in the hands 
of the children, for the ‘Old Blue Back’ 
and Walker’s Dictionary were the 
standards. But it was the result of 
the interest excited in the scholar 
which culminated in the monthly 
spelling match, and because a boy or 
a girl never got too old or too far ad- 
vanced to make daily recitations in 
spelling and to take a part in the con- 
test at the end of the month.”’ 
“Let us revive the spelling match 
in the schools of Georgia.”’ 
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Largest and Oldest Pen Makers In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents, 





A. 0. SCHOOL PENS 
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We Should Think So. 


ROF. L C. GREER, of Oglethorp, 
Ga, says: ‘The State leans very 
heavily upon her teachers, and it 
would be impossible to imagine a 
closer relation than that which exists 
between the two, The one occupies 
the position of adviser and head, the 
other of friend and guardian of the 
best interests of the citizen. In this 
close relation much is being done to- 
ward the dissemination of learning, 
and though the State could do much 
more for her children, be it said to 
her praise she is making great effurts. 
These having been met with by ad- 
mixrable co-operation on the part of 
the teachers, has decreased illiteracy 
by a large per cent. in the last decade. 
Splendid indeed is the showing made 
by the State to-day. In almost every 
grove, alongside almost every road 
and by-road, from the mountains of 
White and Rabun to the marshes of 
Ware and (linch, from Richmond to 
Muscogee, stand little temples of 
learning—the country schoolhouses.’’ 





Old Teachers. 





“Here are some will thank you 
If you speak the truth,” 
—SHAK. 


ECENTLY a public print re- 
murked that a certain teacher 
had been a good teacher in her day 
and generation, but should now be 
supplanted by younger ones. The 
teacher in question is not decrepit, 
walks with as vigorous a step as most 
young people, is as clear of intellect 
asever. Upon reflection the inquiry 
arises, Is it true that in teaching age 
and experience counts nothing? In 
law, medicine and theology age and 
experience count much, but in teach- 
ing youth and inexperience are in de- 
mand. Then there is a feeling that it 
is better tochange teachers frequently. 
If, relatively speaking, the drivers of 
carriage horses were changed as fre- 
quently as teachers are in some 
schools, there would not be a team 
that it would be safe to ride behind. 
It is the innate power of the human 
mind to resist bad management that 
saves many a youth. 

The curse of the school system is 
the craze for something ‘‘new’’—new 
teachers, new text-books, new meth- 
ods of teaching. 

The principles of education by which 
a modern child under the sunlight of 
this latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury learns the same as those by 
which Cain, and Abel, and Seth, and 
Enoch, and Methuselah learned in 
their infantile days. Fewer changes 
of teachers, fewer changes of text- 
books will greatly enhance the effi- 
ciency of the schools. And in princi- 
ples and methods keep none because 
they are old or because they are new; 
keep only those that are true. Truth 
is above all. Have your pupils in- 
spired with a sacred reverence for 
truth. 





Nothing is good that is not true, 
Nothing is beautiful that is not true. 
Truth is freedom. The pupils should 
be taught that each particular truth 
learned brings us into direct commu- 
nication with God. 

One of the weak points in the school 
work is the attempt to teach too many 
things. A few things thoroughly 
taught is better than many things 
attempted and none completed. 


J.N. DAVID. 
West VIRGINIA, Sept. 20th, 1893. 


Pennsylvania. 


5 or is a solid, steady growth 

in the public sentiment of the 
Keystone State in favor of longer 
school terms and of better compensa- 
tion, also—a result largely of the se- 
ries of county teachers’ institutes 
which have been held there. They 
wisely secure the ablest, popular lec- 
tures that money can command for the 
evening entertainments, and thus 
reaching and interesting the people 
in this movement. 

Another step in advance is that the 
legislature has provided that the sal- 
ary of no county superintendent here- 
after shall be less than one thousand 
dollars, and that in counties having 
over one hundred and ninety schools, 
or twelve hundred square miles of 
territory, or a school term exceeding 
seven and one-half months, the salary 
shall not be less than fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

The highest salary permitted is two 
thousand dollars, but the convention 
of directors called to elect a county 
superintendent may vote a larger 
sum, the increase to be deducted from 
the county’s quota or the State appro- 
priation. 

The general basis of the salary is 
fixed at four dollars and a half for 
each school in the superintendent's 
jurisdiction at the time of his election. 

About 1,000,000 pupils are enrolled 
in the Pennsylvania public schools 
under the instruction of more than 
25,000 teachers. Total school expen- 
diture for 992 was over $14,000,000. 
The school property in the State is 
valued at $40,000,000. 


THE need of unity of plans and ef- 
tort which we have urged so much be- 
gins to be voiced in all directions. 

The Philadelphia Press says: ‘‘The 
teachers in the public schools of this 
city can command the educational 
situation if they place themselves in 
broad relations with education in 
Philadelphia, There can scarcely be 
placed limits to the good which could 
be done and the influence which could 
be exerted by an organization which 
spoke for the entire teaching force of 
the city irrespective of the artificial 
divisions which to-day divide a work 
one in nature and principle from the 
sub-primary school to the post-profes- 
sional courses of the university. Ali. 
suffer from the present division, the 
lack of acquaintance and the absence 
of an authoritative organization able 
to speak for allin the interest of each.”’ 
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The Study of Medicine. 


BY FLAVEL 8S. THOMAS, M. D., L.L. D. 





“I do come with words 
As medicinal as true.’’ 
—SHAK, 


| course, 
college course had to be difficult, dis- 
/agreeable and uselesa. 
| are beginning to find that pleasant, 


— 


feeling that useful or professional 
studies had no place in a college 
A study to find a place in a 


Now people 


HOUSANDS of prospective med- | useful, practical studies he'p to dis- 


ical students, thousands 


of | Cipline the mind as much as those 


parents, thousands of teachers are| which are useless and disagreeable 


anxiously inquiring: ‘‘What is the| 


best course of study preparatory to 
the study of medicine?’”’ Anyone who 
can aid in the solution of this problem 
will greatly help the cause of educa- 
tion, the standing and usefulness of 
the medical profession, and indirect- 
ly, all who are dependent upon this 
profession for health and happiness. 
Seeing the need and importance of 
this work I have undertaken it. I 
shall give the results of my own ex- 
perience as a medical student, as a 
medical teacher, and as a physician 


who has been in active practice for | 


twenty years, To this I shall add the 
results of my observation and knowl- 
edge of other physicians, their educa- 
tion and the resulting failure or suc- 
cess. I shall also quote freely from 
the writings of famous educators, thus 
adding strength to what I may write. 

The physician should have a liberal 
education. For many years it was 
thought that no man could possibly 
be liberally educated who had not 
spent six or seven years studying 
Latin and Greek. The line was 
sharply drawn. The holder of B. A. 
was liberally educated. There seemed 
to be something sacred and mystical 
about the Latin and Greek, the four 
year’s course and the B. A. I think 
more of us have reached that stage 
when we would not call a man liberal- 
ly educated who had confined his 
studies to Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics. 

It was not claimed that this ex- 
tended knowledge of Latin and Greek 
had any special value to the average 
student. The college authorities 
claimed that students got a discipline 
from the course that no other studies 
would afford; that a man who had 
not been through this course could 
not do good brain work. Now any 
student of biography knows that this 
is not so, He knows that many of our 
best, most profound, most famous 
scholars never took a Latin-Greek 
college course. 





Taking a four or seven year’s Latin- 
Greek couree just for discipline is_ 
much like making a boy pound a chop- | 
ping block with a reversed axe to de- | 
velop his muscies when he might turn | 
his axe over and cut wood at the same | 


time. We have useful studies which | 


| 


will afford the prospective medical 
student better discipline than can be! 


derived from Latin and Greek. We. 
| time and expense required for a bey’s 


must remember that the proper dis- 
cipline for a student of theology is 


not always the best for a student of, 


sciénce, For many years there was a 


In fact a study which otherwise would 
be dry and difficult may become pleas- 
ant and easy if the student sees that 
the knowledge will be of practical use 
to him in atter life. 

A good, broad, liberal education can 
be obtained in a professi nal school. 
I see no reason why a liberal! education 
and a professional education can not 
be both gained at the same time. 
Prof D. W. Dennis says: ‘*Manys'‘u- 
dents never see a college; they go 
from the district school to the school 
of law, medicine and theology; study 
one thing with its collaterals from two 
to five yeurs,and we meet them every 
day in middle lite after ten years of 
subseq ‘ent stu'y and practice of the 
one thing, educated, cultured, trained. 
Ifitis answered that this is by no 
means true of all of them, it shuld 
be remembered that it is by no means 
true of all college graduates. ‘The 
amount and kind of study, not the 
thing studied, furnish tne discipline 
and the means of the culture.” 

To those who claim that a prac.cical, 
professional study cannot be a liberal 
study, cannot enlarge and discipliue 
the mind I would ask: How about 
anatomy, physiology, histology, mi- 
croscopy, chemistry, botany, psychol- 
ogy? !hese must be liberal because 
they are found in the modernized col- 
lege course; yet they are medical 
studies, taken from the medical school 
course to enrich and liberalize the col 
lege course. 

Greek and Hebrew are professional 
studies to the theological student. 

International, Constitutional and 
Roman law are taken from the law 
school course. Geology and botany 
are professional studies to the geol:- 
gist and the botanist. If you will 
look into it you will find that every 
college study is a professional study 
to a certain class. 

Then how absurd to try to draw a 
line between the liberal and profes- 
sional studies and between the liberal 
and professional studies. It is ‘‘the 
amount and kind of study, not the 
things studied.”’ 

What conc!usions do I draw from 
this? These: That I would not keep 
a boy hammering away seveu years 
upon studies the knowledge of which 
will be of no practical use to him, just 
for the discipline, when useful, prac- 
tical studies will lead to just as good 
disciplinary results. Also that the 


education can be lessened greatiy. 
Hanson, Mass., Sept. 20th, 1893. 
[vo BE CONTINUED.] 
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We ought to do our teachers the 
justice in all the States to arrange for 
their prompt and liberal payment at 
the end of each month as other em- 
ployes of the county and State are 
paid? 


ss 





Riaut onward must this system of 
common schools move in order that 
every voter liable to become a law- 
maker may know enough to make 
wise, just laws as well as obey law 
when it is enacted. In this intelli- 
gence there is safety and prosperity. 
In ignorance and lawlessness there is 
both danger and poverty. Our com- 
mon schools train pupils into both 
obedience and intelligence. 


+0 





WE shall in the future, as in the 
past, try to magnify and exalt the 
work done by our teachers until their 
compensation shall reach a minimum 
of $50. 





The Right and the Power of the 
State to Tax the Property of 
the State to Maintain 
Public Schools. 


BY HON. H. C, BROCKMEYER. 
HE following statement and ar- 
gument on “The Right and the 
Power of the State to Tax the Property 
of the State to Maintain the Public 
Schools” is one of the most funda 
mental and unanswerable that it has 
ever been our fortune to encounter. 

We published 50,000 in our series of 
“Educational Documents” some time 
since, but they were all exhausted, 
and we have republished it in the 
JOURNAL since several times, but the 
editions containing it have been ex- 
hausted some time. 

At the request of a large number of 
our patrons we republish it again. 
We intended to have it appear in the 
same issue with the strong and admir- 
able address to ‘County Superintend- 
ents’? by Hon. John G. Harris, State 
Supt. of Alabama, but it was una- 
voidably crowded out of those news 
editions. 

Mr. Brockmeyer says: As the pro- 
vision made by the State for the 
maintenance of the schools is the 
peculiar feature on account of which 
they are called ‘‘Public Schools,” I 
presume I shall be speaking to the pur- 
pose, if I present some reflections upon 
the relation which the common school 
sustains to the Statein general, and 
upon the power of the State to sustain 
such a system by taxation in particu- 
lar. Ot course, when I speak of the 
power of the State to do this or that, I 
do not mean to speak ofa mere ar- 
bitrary power. On the contrary, I 





desire to investigate the conception of 
a State as such, and see whether the 
exercise of the power in question is 
justified by that conception. 

The next step would be to see 
whether this 

CONCEPTION OF THE STATE 
is true, or at least whether it possesses 
validity for the public conceptions. 

In this I am pursuing the beaten 
path of discussion upon this subject. 
They generally start with the as- 
sumption, more or less clearly defined, 
that the State is an instrument for the 
accomplishment of certain purposes 
more or less extensive. In this coun- 
try, the conception furnished by Dan- 
iel Webster, and by him deduced ap- 
parently from the political theories of 
John Locke, that the State is an in- 
strument for the protection of life and 
property, is the one usually employed. 
It is then shown, more or less conclu- 
sively, that tne State can best accom- 
plish this purpose by creating a com- 
mon school system, and statistics are 
produced to show that education bas 
a tendency to diminish crime. Be- 
sides, as property and its existence is 
the essential element for the sake of 
which the government and its institu- 
tions are taken to exist, it is further 
shown that 
EDUCATION INCREASES THE VALUE 

OF LABOR, 
and thus facilitates the production of 
property. 

Whatever validity this argument 
may possess as against those who op- 
pose the Public School system on ac- 
count of the sacredness of private 
property, it is obvious that it can 
never guide us to any conclusive re- 
sult. Without going into its defects 
in detail, it is sufficient here to point 
out the fact that this conception of 
the State at its foundation is extreme- 
ly partial, and if taken as exhaustive, 
wholly vicious. This is at once ap- 
parent, if we but remember that there 
is nota watch-dog in this, or any other 
state, but that is kept for this very 
purpose—‘‘the protection of life and 
property’’—for the accomplishment of 
which the Government is said to exist. 
But a conception of the final acts of 
government which places the State on 
a level with a common cur, cannot 
claim serious attention at our hands, 
especially when it is apparent at the 
first glance that it does not even an- 
nounce one-the police function of 
government in its entirety. Without 
reference, therefore, tothe history of 
the United States during the last tew 
years for the utter refutation of this 
conception, we may proceed at once 
to the inquiry, what is an adequate 
conception of the State? Or if we de- 
sire to accommodate ourselves to the 
usual mode of statement and reflec- 
tion, ‘‘What is the purpose for which 
the State exists?”’ 


THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH THE STATE 
EXISTS. 

Plato, in some part of his Republic, 

“It is, therefore, nevessary 


says: 





that all men should be governed by 
the god-like; by all means from with- 
in if possible, but if not then from 
without, so that they may obtain some 
benefit at least..’’ 

Now, if we remember that the god- 
like in human nature is just, then 
there van be no difference of opinion 
among us as to the correctness of the 
statement, ‘‘that all men should be 
governed by the god-like.”” But if we 
agree that this is true—absolutely, 
without any reservation or exception, 
that justice should govern man, then 
it would appear that whatever instru- 
mentality may be employed for the 
government of man, the purpose of 
that instrumentality can only be the 
rendering of justice supreme over the 
conduct of man. But this would fur- 
nish us with an entirely uifferent con- 
ception of the purpose for which gov- 
ernment exists. For instead of having 
the existence of property as the final 
eud, we have justice as the final end 
of the State. 

If we proceed to examine the actual 
government of our State with this 
conception of the purposes for which 
it exists, we have 

ist. The legislative function, which 
defines the just for the citizen, in the 
enactment of the law. 

2d. The judicial function which ap- 
plies this definition in the particular 
instance, in the administration of the 
law. 

8d. The executive function which 
executes the just, as defined by the 
law and ascertained by the adminis- 
tration of the law, and thus enforces 
obedience to the just. 

Thus far it would appear that we 
have no difficulty in recognizing the 
purpose for which all government ex- 
ists in the organic functions of the 
actual government of the State. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
exercise of these functions is warrant- 
ed by the purpose for which they 
exist. But if the exercise of these 
functions is thus warranted, then the 

NON-EXEROISE 
thereof, causes a failure of the ac- 
complishment of the purpose for which 
they exist; that is to say a failure on 
the part of the government to define 
the Just for the citizen, to administer 
justice by the application of this defi- 
nition, and a failure to execute justice 
when ascertained, or a failure on the 
part of the government to exercise 
any one of these functions is a 
failure of the government to ac- 
complish the purpose for which it 
exists. Hence it is not merely right 
for the government to exercise these 
functions, but it is also its duty to 
exercise them, and more than that, 
it is the necessity of its very existence. 

But the first of these, the legislative 
function, involves in the practical ex- 
ercise thereof: 

lst. A definition of the just—the 
enactment of the law. 

2d. The rendering of a knowledge 
of this definition of the law possible 





to thecitizen—the promulgation of the 
law. For the purpose of the function 
is to define the just for the citizen; 
not merely‘a definition of the just in 
general. These two requirements are 
of equal validity; a compliance with 
the one without a compliance with 
the other, vitiates the exercise of the 
whole function as is illustrated by 
the instance of Caligula, the tyrant of 
Rome. But his is the knowledge of 
the law to be rendered possible to the 
citizen which the practical exercise of 
the function demands? A publication 
of the law by word of mouth in the 
hearing of each and every citizen of 
the State. This is one method, but 
hardly practicable. The publication 
of the law in a printed book and a de- 
posit of that book in the different 
county seats throughout the State, 
where every citizen can inspect it, 
this is the method practiced. But 
this takes for granted that every citi- 
zeu can read that book, a wholly un- 
warranted presumption, unless the 
State has first rendered it possible for 
each and every citizen to acquire the 
art of reading and understanding that 
book. Without this, the State has 
failed to exercise the first of its func- 
tions of defining the just for the citi- 
zen, and without this, the other func- 
tions, whose purpose is to enforce 
obedience to the just, as defined in the 
law, are suspended. But nothing 
could be more absurd, than todemand 
obedience to a law, a knowledge of 
which was not first rendered possible 
to him of whom the obedience is de- 
manded; and the enforcement of obe- 
dience under such circumstances is 
unmitigated tyranny. 

Thus, then, we find the exercise of 
one of the essential functions of our 
government impossible, without some 
provision by which it is rendered pos- 
sible for each and every citizen to ac- 
quire the art of reading and under- 
standing the law that governs him. 
The same purpose, therefore, which 
created the function, and rendered its 
exercise imperative, also demands 
that this provision should be made. 


WHAT THE STATE DEMANDS. 
But, in using the expression just 
now—‘‘the law that governs him’’— 
another side of this subject arises 
before my mind. And that is, that 
obedience to the law is not all that 
the State demands of its citizens. 
This, indeed, is but the humbest de- 
mand. And, if we recognized it as 
incumbent upon the State, that, before 
it could demand obedience to its law 
from the citizen, it should render a 
knowledge of the law possible to the 
citizen, what shall we say of the duty 
of the government in this respect, 
when we find that it demands not 
merely obedience to the law, but also 
that the citizen should make the law? 
If we refer back to the words of 
Plato, we find that the whole quota- 
tion is as follows: ‘It is, theretore, 
necessary, that man should be gov- 
erned by the god-like by all means, 
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»me or the beautiful. This may be re- and, anally : commen in: the aanne that is to render justice possible for the | Running solid every day in the year be- 
DO8- garded as the end of human exist- winipnerepeae by abemnlinages individual man. To enable a just Ghose Cece Chama aeons 
y ace ence. And if culture is the end of|@°" fand to which contribution is man to do an honest deed without let | Library and Cafe Cars, and Hotel Din- 
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im. teaches man how to cultivate himself. sindes.nene, All are potential att do the deed for the man. - Ce mm ee 
rich For it may be said, in passing, that|”°"* atthe sagnpts, ond in Mleshen- 7 ee Ticket Agt. 
i its an education may be conferred upon eater alone Guy mipietl known to the) 7 would seem as if our present con- 
aie man, as it may be even on bru:es, but republic. From all altns the nee gress was governed in action rather EST EY oneas. 
». culture must be acquired by the indi- demands obedience to its laws. Toall) more by the spirit of partisanship anebaee 
vidual. But while culture must be plline 16 an:bo. Ponder a knowledge of! than by elevated views of statesman-| STANDS ALONE as 
; acquired, it is conditioned by educa- that law possible. From all alike it) ship and patriotic devotion to the in-| the Leading Organ of 
om tion. The latter provides the imple- demands that they shall govern them- | toregts of the people. Lacking these | the World. For de- 
ie ments of human culture by conferring selves. To all alike it has to render | two latter elements we are paying a lightfal quality, pu- 
at ® mastery over the “technique,” in the culture possible through which | nigh price for both ignorance and in- | "ty and — 
ie which the products of culture have cic enantio tha competency. 2x af aa 
ai been handed down from former ages,| . : ivi isite thato r four hundred | great durability, it 
and in which the new additions of the| of the individual alone cmp, ot hie ges seine HAS NO EQUAL 
; de- clude him, and as we deal with poten-| thousand teachers become audible, = 
~~ present are handed down to future} ~ A that tee entetee end anemone at SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
generations. tial instead of actual citizens, this | an a ee g ae ESTEY & CAMP 
os This ‘technique’ is conventional rg not to exclude, but only trane- snag nec Wt riser ‘ Manufecturers and Dosiers. ’ 
and arbitrary, and therefore accessi-| °F Bim from the school to the reform. | req = , 7; 916 and 918 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
er a atory. great sagacity, full and precise state- 
) the ble to the individual only through an ment. They are the nation, its safety 
uty individual—a teacher. The answer,|¥#4T THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHES. alia. : 
est, —r to the question, How shall] It teaches what is common to all 
a citizen enter into a conscious relation | culture. The Catholic, the Protestant - If so, you | 
- to the just so that he may be governed | the Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the Will $500 Help You Out it! we ‘ ss ee 
wt by the just from within, is contained| Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical, Wanted in Every, jome and. tediopansanio, ts ea seen 
at in the single Phrase “through cul-| the German, the Irishman, the Duteh- Sem caaican ects at ieaie te dias cline ti 
ee ture.” But this is conditioned by ed-|man, the yellow man, the black man, een iat, tae a ie — tos tor estimates. 
lore, ucation. Hence, if the very existence| have not each a different mode of peo pees = hak po Phan Boab whore 
gov- of the republic depends upon a major-|spelling the English language, the Ladies do as well as men, in town or country. AmericanEngraving Co, 
io ity of the citizens being governed by|language of the law, but one and the| JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio —" ST. LOUIS. 
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ARE the funds on han/,— and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 





WE ovuGguT to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and State 
officers are paid in every State in the 
Union, and as fast as practical, we 
should provide for longer school terms 
so that the children would not lose 
during the long vacation, the most that 
they are taught while they attend 
school during the short terms. 





We wish our teachers could catch 
more of the optimistic spirit of Charles 
Dudley Warner. He believes that it 
is the privilege of American teachers 
and authors ‘‘to open wide the new 
day, to infuse hopefulness into life, to 
fight materialistic tendencies, to cease 
to expect to make the world better by 
the exhibition of its debasement and 
vulgarity, and to hold up an ideal for 
inspiration. It is believed that liter- 
ature needs only to apprehend its re- 
epousibility to assume it.’’ 

a a pe 

SALARIES of High School teachers 
in Los Angeles have been generally 
raised. Principal from $1,350 to $2 000; 
heads of departments, $1,200 to $1,800; 
assistants, $900 to $1,206. 





Tllinois. 





“If thou wilt lend this money, 
Lend it not as to thy friends.” 
—SHAK. 
RE the taxpayers of Hlinois 
aware of the facts stated in the 
able and exhaustive address of Mr. 
James Kirk before the County Super- 
intendents Association of Illino.s? 

He says funds of immense value 
thus come into the custody of the 
township treasurers of Illinois. 

I give the amounts published as re- 
ported to the State Superintendent for 
the year ending June 30, 1890: 

The amount of the distributable 
fund which the treasurers retained for 
their salaries, incidedtal expenses, 
paying for publishing annual state- 
ments, and the balance, not dis- 
tributed, was $239,363.94; the amount 
from all sources, placed to the credit 
of the districts, and subject to the 
orders of the school boards was $15,- 
307,757.07; the amount of the perma- 
nent township fund was $11,007,689 58; 
the interest on the permanent fund 
that was collected and is included 
above, was $642,227.87. 

The sum of $47,877.27 was reported 
as past due but not collected. This 








A Gigantic School. 


HE Baltimore American says 
the congresses assembling at 
Chicago have made of the big fair a 
gigantic school, the valuable effects of 
whose lessons will show far and last 
long. Taken all in all, the Fair is the 
educational affair of the century. We 
have felt that it was incumbent upon 
us to secure as large an attendance of 
the teachers as possible, and all who 
could go have been greatly benefitted 
by their visit. 
a or 


County Superintendents 





“He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valor 
To act in safety.” 
—SHAK. 
E make further quotations from 


the able and vital address of 
Mr. James Kirk on the proper care 
of school funds in connection with the 
office of County Superintendent. 

These statements seem to enhance 
the value and importance of this of- 
fice materially. 

Mr. Kirk states that the progress 
which the teachers of any county 
make in the art, as weil as the science 
of te:ching, depends, to a great ex- 
tent, On the faithfulne-s and wisdom 
which the county superintendent dis- 
plays in collecting and disbursing the 
institute fund. 

The county superintendent is re- 
quired tu transmit to the county treas- 
urer, monthly, the fees which have 
been paid him by applicants for ex- 
amination for teachers’ certificates and 
for renewals of such certificates, with 
& list of the names of the persons who 
have paid the fees. Every applicant 
who pays the fee of one dollar may 
claim a receipt for it, and the presen- 
tation of that receipt at the next ses- 
sion of the annual institute, has equal 
warrant with the presentation of a 
teacher’s certificate, valid in the coun- 
ty, to entitle the rightful holder to 
attend the session at Jeast five days 
without additional cost of tuition. 
Others who desire to attend during 
this time must pay a registration fee 
of one dollar. 

One of the most serviceable and sa- 
cred trusts is committed to the county 
superintendent in the disbursement 
of this fuud. Without regard to per- 
sonal friendships or to short-sighted, 
selfish interests, this money, collected 
from the teachers, should be expended 
only for the best possible instruction 
of the teachers. 

The value of the funds entrusted to 
the county superintendents for appor- 
tionment, judicious use and safe in- 
vestment, is very great. The receipts 
from the Auditor’s warrants, fines 
and forfeitures, income of county fund, 
ete., for the year June 30, 1890, were 
$1,021,324.66; the principal of the 





county fund was $160,312.73; the in- 


stitute fund was $48,500.82; the total 
value of these funds was $1,230,138.11. 
The safety of this amount, and the 
faithful performance of the duties of 
the county superintendents in general 
were assured by official bonds given 
by the superintendents, payable to 
the people of the State of [llinois, ap- 
proved by the county boards or by the 
judges and clerks of the county courts, 
and filed with the county clerks. 
Peete ee oe ae eee 


Valuable Suggestions. 


**Like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note.” 
—SHAK. 


R. JAMES KIRK, in his ad- 
dress on ‘‘Toe Proper Care of 
School Funds in Illinois,’’ states that 
“the biennial report of the State Su- 
perintendent shows the losses of the 
township fund for the year ending 
June 30, 1890, to be $22,135.59. One 
poor township in a small county re- 
ported a loss of $1,637.42, or more than 
69 per cent. of its entire township 
fund! 

“Tf our free school system ever be 
overthrown, or if a damaging limita- 
tion ever be put to the extent of its 
instruction, the sentiment which al- 
lows itor seems to justify it will be 
found to grow out of its financial 
problems. 

‘“Mismanagement in matters of 
school revenue affect teachers as well 
as tax-payers and pupils, injuriously, 
and their own protection requires tha 
they, as well as all other friends of 
our schools, give most earnest heed to 
the proper care of school funds. 


HELP WHICH THE TEACHER CAN 
GIVE. 

‘*What can teachers in general do 
to secure proper care of school funds ? 
They can do much toward the forma- 
tion and continuance of an enlight- 
ened public sentiment which leads 
people to inform themselves of the 
ways in which the affairs which affect 
them are managed; an honest senti- 
ment which will not tolerate any care- 
lessness, extravagance or genteel pec- 
ulation in this management; a patri- 
otic sentiment which will brand neg- 
ligence or dishonesty in the care of 
school funds as treason to the best 
interests of the commonwealth. 





In the reports of the Philosophical 
Congress the Chicago papers say that 
on account of its excellence the paper 
by Prof. Bushnell, of Kee Mar College, 
Hagerstown, Md., provoked consider- 
able debate, and his address was gen- 
erously applauded. Dr. Laws, of 
Kansas City, the best known educator 
in the southwest, discussed Prof. 
Bushnell’s paper. A paper on “Kant 
and Cusation,’’ by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, was read by Prof. Joyce, of 
Haivard, and was received with high 
satisfaction. 





TEACHERS! see page 16. 





Have a Program, 
I ADVANTAGES OF A GOOD PRO- 
GRAM. 


. It leads to regular habits of study, 
. [t makes systematic teachers, 
. It makes systematic pupils. 

4. It is an aid to systematic organi- 
zation. 

5. It saves time. 

6. It makes school work effective. 


one = 


II, CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD 
PROGRAM. 


1. Definite period of time set apart 
for each recitation, for every inter- 
mission, for all interruptions, and for 
study. 

2. Length of recitations regulated 
by the size of the school, age of pupils, 
and number of elasses. 

3. Frequent recitations provided for 
small pupils. 

4. Each study given its proportion- 
ate share of attention. 

5. Studies to be prepared in school 
not to be recited first on opening of 
school. 

6. Provision for general exercises. 

7. Provision for exercises at opening 
and closing of school. 

8. Program should not provide for 
severe mental labor at the close of the 
school day. 

9. The program should be posted 
in some conspicuous place where pu- 
pils may consult it and become famil- 
iar with it. 

10. The program should be closely 
followed. 





Iv is said that Dante and Petrarch 
were the morning stars of modern 
literature, but they required the hand 
of a finer organization to complete 
their work.’ Boccaccio took up the 
work, and by the unity of this triuity 
of great spirits the consummation of 
the mission of each was achieved. It 
has ever been thus,—unity of planand 
effort, in this, as well as in past ages, 
will augment the facilities of human 
power and human happinesss to an 
unparalleled extent. 





WHEN, in Western England, the 
mother of Shakespeare gave birth to 
her obscure son—who could have been 
prophet enough to say that this infant 
would eventually come to use the 
whole world of man_ past, present and 
to come, anticipating even what he 
was not permitted to behold. Was it 
not this unity and this fullness of 
statement which yet makes him one, 
at least of the acknowledged leaders 
of the human race in its careet of 
human improvement? Would not 
unity of plan and effort on the part ot 
our teachers where each would be re- 
inforced by the power of all, help us, 
too, to be leaders, and so illustrate in 
our lives this great truth: ‘‘One is 
your master. Thought and all ye are 


brethren?’ This is the new voice 
speaking to us. Let us give heed to 
it. 
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WE OUGHT now, to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? Don’t you think so 
too? 


_— 
os? 


Our teachers and their pupils are 
persons not yet ripened by experience, 
but they are led by the gleaming 
torch of intelligence and are on the 
way and in the way of help, success 
and power. Let us help them in 
every possible way and not hinder 
their work by small criticisms. 





ee 

Our teachers are prophets as well 
as instructors. They know from the 
history of the past that by their soul- 
ful labor the seeds of intelligence may 
be brought to germination in the 
most unpromising and ungrateful soil. 





A Business View of Teaching. 


BY DELLIE SPALDING, WATHENA. 


When a man decides to open a busi- 
ness house he puts into it all his 
energies, all his thoughts, and all the 
inventions of which he is master, in 
order to make it a success. He adver- 
tises extensively, and he invents cun- 
ning devices in order to increase his 
patronage. 

Why should not we put business 
energy into onr school work? Why 
not use cunning dev'ces too, to draw 
attention to our business? Why not 
use printer’s ink to draw patrons and 
teachers into unity of thought and 
action? 

One teacher had short circular let- 
ters printed for distribution early in 
the term, The pupils had fallen into 
habits of irregular attendance. The 
letter was a friendly appeal to the 
patrons to assist in advancing the 
school interest by making the pupils 
regular and punctual. A few rules, 
short but decisive, bearing upon at- 
tendance, were added, with the under- 
standing that they would be fully car- 
ried out. These rules stated plainly 
that no pupil could be absent or tardy 
without suspension, unless the ab- 
sence was absolutely unavoidable. 
Co-operation was secured, and it is 
needless to say reformation was the 
result. While the reform might have 
been affected without the circular let- 
ters, they greatly aided in the co- 
operation necessary to a quiet reform. 

Another teacher appointed a pat- 
rons’ day, and issued printed invita- 
tions to the patrons to visit and ac- 
quaint themselves with the work 
done in that school. Of course some 


| work had been saved for an exhibit. 


The day was spent, not in rhetoricals 
or literary exercises, but in regular 
class exercises. Visitors came and 
went from one room to another—it was 
&@ small graded school, of four depart- 
ments Many visited that day who 
had never before thought of such a 
thing as visiting a school, and it is 
easy to see that the home interest in 
school work doubled from that date. 

It also gave the teacher the vantage 
ground of contact with the parents. 
We all know how great an advantage 
it is to exchange ideas with our pat- 
rons; or, rather, to hear their version 
of Willie’s school work from a home 
standpoint; or, of Mary’s ambitious 
longings, told only to the mother; or, 
of Harry’s particular difficulties, 
which he has confided only to home 
listeners. Letus advertise our school 
as something of moment. 

And these thoughts lead to another 
in nearly the same channel—the ques- 
tion of economy versus expense. On 
the one hand, the teacher who teaches 
a term of school without a cent of ex- 
pense for advancing school interests 
is sure to bea failure. On the other 
hand the earnest teacher is tempted 
to spend much more than he should 
for things that do not repay the 
outlay. 

A teacher should expect to put some 
capital—both brains and money—into 
his business, but he should be cautious 
of outlays that do not pay. Itis often 
the case in teaching, as well as in bus- 
iness life, that a little money placed 
judiciously brings far greater returns 
than a lavish spending on more ma- 
terial than can be well used.— Western 
School Journal. 


The bridge across the Missouri River 
at Bellefontaine Bluffs, which will 
furnish the St. Louis inlet for the Bur- 
lington and the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, will be ready for traffic in the 
middle of November, and the through 
and local trains of both systems will 
then run into St. Louis at the North 
End. The terminal station for sub- 
urban traffic will be at Second and 
Mullanphy streets. When the new 
Union Passenger Station is completed 
the through trains will run over the 
new Northern belt line to Forest Park, 
and thence eastward over the Wabash 
terminal tracks down the Mill Creek 
Valley to Twentieth and Market 
streets. 

et 

To develop interest in the mechan- 
ical part of the pupil’s work, the 
preparation of written exercises, 
blackboard work, etc., and also in good 
oral expression, will contribute great- 
ly to interest in the general subject of 
language study. Happy the teacher 
who knows how to do this, and happy 
the pupils who are so fortunate as to 


be under his instruction. 
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To make the Ai=ERICAN JuURNAL 
OF EDUCATION not oniy helpful, but 
indispensable, to every teacher and 
school officer, is our first purpose. 


The old Bee Line had a reputation 
for sending large crowds of Lilinois 
and Indiana visitors into St. Louis, 
and its successor, the Big Four, is 











handsomely sustaining that reputa- 
tion. 





New Books. 
D. LoTHROP CoMPANY are making 
extensive preparations to meet the demand for 
all supplementary helps for superintendents and 
teachers. They have a largespecialty in Kinder- 
garden Helps, bringing out several new and im- 
portant features, 

They have also begun a new department of 
Standard Books for the School and Town Li- 
brary. Altogether the fall announcement of 
their educational department is rich and varied. 


D. LotHrRoP CoMPANY’s new line 
for the Summer and Fall of 1893 is mch and 
varied with along list of fresh books that are 
timely and necessary. They are introducing fine 
library books as a special department of their 
publishing house, together with several other new 
features to be announced later. 


“THE New ERA,” by Dr. Josiah 
Strong, 400 pages. Library edition, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50; plain cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents. 
This second work, by the author of “Our Coun- 
try,” which is now in its 160th thousand, is an 
applicati »n of fundamental principles to the so- 
lution of some of the greatest problems of the 
times, 

The writer finds in history two governing prin- 
ciples which are its key—two lines of progress 
along which the race has moved. As these lines 
spring from man’s constitution, they are perma- 
nent and indicate the direction of the world’s 
future progress. In this light the writer inter- 
prets the great movements of the times, and 
points out what he believes history, reason and 
revelation alike show to be the solution ot the 
great problems of the age. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. The 
Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers, 740 and 742 
Broadway, New York, 


THE Century for Octobor will con- 
tain articles appropriate to the closing weeks of 
the World’s Fair, the first being the fullest bio- 
graphical sketch ever written of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the designer of the original plan of the 
landscape of the Fair. 

The article is by Mrs. Van Renssclaer, 
who says of this work that in it Mr. Olmsted 
‘thas lifted landscape-gardening to a higher 
place than it ever held before inthe interest and 
respect of our public.” A full page portrait cf 
Mr. Olmsted is printed as the frontispiece of the 
number, which also contains an editorial article, 
‘‘Don’t Miss the Fair!” and a poem by R. W. 
Gilder entitled “The Vanishing City,’’ celebrat- 
ing the artistic beauty of the Fair. 


THE Interstate Third Reader, by 
Miss Mary I. Lovejoy, principal of the Broad- 
way school, Chelsea, Mass. The D. Lothrop 
Company, realizing the importance of introduc- 
ing into our schools the best method for teaching 
reading and the use of language, have spared no 
pains nor expense to bring out a set of readers, 
graded, to meet the demands of the several ages 
of the scholars for which they were intended, and 
arranged by the best authorities on the subject. 

The publishers now take pleasure in presenting 
the “‘Interstate Third Reader,’ prepa‘ed by an 
expertin the field, who has long been working at 
the problem how best to teach children to use 
their reasoning powers, and to exercise the 
thought-faculty in acquiring the use of good 
English. 

Miss Lovejoy has the trained eye and hand 
that go with experience, while her marked ability 
in presenting theories, and illustrating them in 
class-work, has long been accepted. She has 
thousands of the best testimonials, which are in 
substance like the following: From Geo. E, 
Walton, Agent Massachusetts Board of Ed:ca- 
tion: “I consider Miss Lovejoy unsurpass d in 
methods of primary instruction, especially in 
reading and language.” Price 40 cents. D. 
Lothrop Company, Boston, Mass. 


PopuLaR AstTRoNoMY — We take 
pleasure in calling attention to the first number 
of Popular Astronomy, a magazine prepared ex- 
pressly for popular readers, teachers, students of 
astronomy and amateurs. All important astro- 
nomical topics will be treated in a popular way, 
in language wholly untechnical. Its illustrations 
are many and excellent in kind, and its writers 
are able and scholarly astronomers, chosen from 
the best at home and abroad. Wm. W. Payne, 
Publisher, Northfield, Minnesota, 


ANNIE ELIZABETH CHENEY has in 
the September Arenza a most delightful article on 
“Japan and her Relation to Foreign Powers,” 
The lady writes with a perfect understanding of 
her subject and makes a powerful plea for justice 





for the people of the ‘‘Sun-kissed Land.” 








THE Century Magaz‘ne for Reptem- 
ber keeps up its illustrations of Chicago, the 
World’s Fair,, and some of the “‘fellers’? who are 
“speechless” and who think the thing all-told is 
“wonderful.” Of course the Century never runs 
on one line for its attractions. Phiilips Brooks’ 
letters from India are especially attractive and 
interesting, as are “Topics of the Time” and the 
other department. The Century Company, New 
York. 


The New England Magazine, under 
its new manager, Warren F. Kellegg, Boston, 
holds on to its New England, constituency scat- 
tered over the earth by the vigor, breadth, and 
depth of its discussions of practical questions 
The Commencement essays of the Harvard stud- 
ents, with the editorial comments, make reading 
of the best kind. We cummend every page of the 
last issue. 





$50 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


Substantial Rewards for those Whose 
Answers are Correct. 


A man once entered a prison where was confined 
acondemned criminal. On making a request to 
be conducted into the presence mf the doomed 
man, the visitor was informed that none but rela- 
tives were permitted to see the prisoner. The 
visitor said: ‘*Brothers and sisters have I none 
but that man’s (the prisoner’s) father is my 
father’s son,” 3 

He was at once taken to the prisoner. Now, 
what relation was the prisoner to the visitor? 

The Agriculturist Publishing Company will give 
$50 a year for life to the person sending the first 
correct answer, $500 to the second; 3rd, $250; 4th, 
$100; 5th, $50; and over 10,000 other rewards, 
consisting of pianos, organs, ladies’ and gents’ 
gold and silver watches, silver services, diamond, 
rings, etc. 

To the person sending the last correct answer 
will be given a high-toned piano, to the next to 
the last a beautiful organ, and the next 5,000 will 
receive valuable prizes of silverware, etc. 

RULES—(1) All answers must be sent by mail. 
and bear postmark not later than Dec. al, 1893, 
(2) There will be no charge whatever to enter this 
competition, but all who compete are expected to 
send one dollar for six months’ subscription to 
either THe Lapigs’ HoME MaGazINE or THE 
CANADIAN AGRICULTURIST, two of the choicest 
illustrated periodicals of the day. (3) All prize- 
winners will be expected to asisst us in extending 
our circulation. (4) The first correct answer re- 
ceived (sender’s postmark taken in all cases as 
date of receipt, so as to give everyone an equal 
chance, no matter where i or she may reside), 
will secure the first prize; the second, the next 
prize, and so on. 

THE AGRICULTURIST is an old established con- 
cern, and posessses ample means to enable it to 
carry out all its promises. (Send for printed hst 
of former prize- winners. ) 

JUDGES -The tollowing well-known gen‘le- 
men have consented to act as judges, and will see 
that the prizes are fairly awarded: Commodore 
Calcutt (proprietor Calcutt’s Line of Steamers), 
Peterborough, and Mr. W. Robertson, President 
Times Printing Company, Peterborough. Reg- 
ister all money letters. nade, AGRICTLTURIST 
Pus. Co., (L’td) Peterborough, Canada. 





Jacksonville-Southeastern Line, 


THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE Be- 
TWEEN THE 


NORTH ano SOUTH. 


Now running through trains between ST, LOUIS 
and PEORIA, known as the 


‘Red Express.’ 


This road extends from PEORIA on the north to 
ST. LOUIS and MT. VERNON 
on the south, 


[ FROM 
HAVANA ro 
Springfield; 

AND FROM 
Mt. Vernon ro 
Litchfield; 

AND FROM 
LITCHFIELD ro 
COLUMBIA, 


q On the Illinois River. 





4 


Havi".g 
Branches 





This is the Popular Line between the NORTH 
and SOUTH, and has good connections for the 
KAST and WEST. 

Inquiries, either personal or by mail, cheerfully 
and promptly answere i, 


Ff. L. THOMPKINS, 
Superintendent. 


W. W. KENT, 
Gen, Pass, Agt. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


} 
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MISSISSIPPI 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


J. W. MARTIN, Jackson ..........00- : 
j. B. MERWIN, St. Louis ee Editors. 


ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? This should be looked after 
and provided for in all the States 
without further delay. 


WE get and give real power when 
we, with our pupils, from a careful 
study of principles, invent our own 
methods rather than ‘‘copy’’ old ones. 
It is better and wiser to be an archi- 
tect than a hod-carrierin our teaching. 








Mississippi. 
ISSISSIPPI is to be congratu- 
lated on securing the services 
of Professor J. W. Barnard for the 
chair of Pedagogy in her State Uni- 
versity at Oxford. 

He will greatly re-inforce the strong, 
effective, concientious work of the 
State Superintendent, Hon.J. R. Pres- 
ton, as wellas the valuable labors of 
the more than seven thousand teach- 
ers of that State. Prof. Barnard has 
already donea great work in Missouri. 

He has set the faces of thousands of 
noble young men and women toward 
that luminous way which brings both 
power and peace. They will be 
scholars, helpers, patriotic, Christian 
citizens. He has in all these years 
rendered great, important and perma- 
nent service in all these directions in 
Missouri. Such work cannot be put 
out—cannot be forgotten. It goes on 
increasing with these increments of 
strength permanently. 

State boundary lines do not limit or 
confine the work of any real educator. 
Missouri will be all the richer for his 
more extended labor in his new field. 

He has not only a profound knowl- 
edge of the principles of education, but 
great experience and judgment in their 
application and details. He has sus- 
tained skill in argument, a clear and 
vigorous method of statement. He is 
the embodiment of reason, spiced with 
wit. He says just what he intends 
to say, and only that. He clothes his 
ideas with the best words, and steers 
them so as never to run aground. 
Silent when there is nothing to be said, 
but persistent, wise, sincere, when he 
does speak, always throwing light 
on the matter under discussion. 
His fellow workers will find him help- 
ful always, full of fire, faculty and 
light. Yes, Mississippi is to be con- 
gratulated on securing such a sort of 
@ man as a citizen and as an instructor 
of youth, for what you put into the 
first of life, you put into the whole 
of life. 





Our teachers sow profusely in their| 


great work the just and sacred maxims 
of equality, fraternity, and a repre- 
sentative government. Every school, 
at its best, is a model republic, train- 
ing the current of all the wills to 
what is for the good of all, and secur- 
ing the co-operation of all the most 
intelligent for the improvement of all. 
The people as yet scarcely recognize 
the value and worth of our system of 
common schools because these have 
been so inadquately stated and de- 
veloped. If we but fairly and fully 
understood the multitude and the 
concurrence of the faculties awakened, 
the productive facilities generated, 
the immensity of knowledge growing 
out of the studies pursued, the grand- 
eur and breadth of the principles es- 
tablished by all the training, we 
should make haste to honor and _ pro- 
vide for those who do this most 
valuable and fundamental work upon 
which the prosperity of the people 
and the superstruction of this govern- 
ment rests. 
SS en 


An Artistic Worker. 


“Beware of this, 
What I can help thee to thou shalt not miss,” 
—SHAK. 


HE teacher, says Dr. Baldwin, of 

the State University of Texas, 

is an artist. He fashions immortal 

spirits. Here, avoidable mistakes and 

the witholding of the necessary educa- 

tional helps and the best instrument- 
alities are worse than crimes. 

These tools to work with are abso- 
lutely essential to success. Will 
school officers as well as teachers 
please remember that the most emi- 
nent, experienced and practical edu- 
eators we have say it is a fact that 
with a set of outline maps, charts, a 
globe and a blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and 
do it in less time, than he would ex- 
pend upon a single pupil without 
these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do 
twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these 
helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer 
overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, 
to their patrons, and to themselves, 
to secure every facility to accomplish 
the most work possible within a 
given time. These facts should 
be arged until every school is am- 
ply supplied with blackboards all 
around the room, a set of outline maps, 
a set of reading charts, a set of physi- 
ological charts, a globe, crayons, 
erasers, a magnet, etc. 


The Chicago & Alton R. R. makes a 
permanent patron of every traveler 
who once gives it a trial. Its tracks 
are of the heaviest steel and as smooth 
as glass. Its road-bed is stone-bal- 
lasted throughout. Its equipment is 
superb. Free Palace Reclining Chair 
Cars on all trains between St. Louis 
and the World’s Fair City. Ticket 
offices, 216 North Broadway and 
Union Depot. 





El Nuevo Mundo.* 


*El Nuevo Mundo; A poem by Louis James 
Block, author of Dramatic Sketches and Poems. 
Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1898. Pp. 95. 

ACH new epoch gives rise to new 
interpretations of the ‘same old 
world,’”’ The same sun shining upon 
the same ocean keeps up the same 
process of evaporation ; the same in- 
terplay of gravitative balancing keeps 
up the same circulation of winds, and 





in the midst of it all new flowers are 


spinal cord to bind all into a living 
whole. 

All this but illustrates Mr. Block’s 
fine philosophic insight. On the other 
hand his poetic gift is no less rare, 
and the rare infusion of these two ele- 
ments of power makes of this poem a 
peculiarly subtle and suggestive con- 
densed-commentary and bird’s-eye 
view of the whole course of human 
history. 

Clear of vision, and therefore buoy- 


‘ | ant of faith, Mr. Block has little pa- 
ever blooming and fresh fruits ever | : 
i : | tience with that pretentiously humble 
coming to maturity. And this is no| ; : : 

|form of sentimentality which often 
less true in the world of mind than in | 

| Masquerades under the name of “‘Ag- 
the world of nature. So that we may ” 

‘ nosticism. 

just as truly say: ‘‘There is nothing 
old under the sun”’ as to keep repeating 
the same old commonplace: ‘There | 
is nothing new under the sun.” stream 
New world and old world—these are Through all its pulses, and its fire must 
but relative terms, and the world just —_ 

A * Itself a strange subversion of the law, 
dawning upon the vision of Columbus Holding vague insecurity in awe; 
was also the first to lift its crest to the A luminous truth that truth is built on ig- 
sunbeams on the primal morning of norance, 
creation. 

So we are led to reflect by the read- é ; : 
ing of a remarkable poem that has No agnostic {is your agua in 
butjust risen into visible form through | whatever ora of the world = eee 
the creative workings of a finely en-| Rather is he full of daring hope, and 
dowed mind. El Nuevo Mundo—the for him always 
new world—such is the title of this 
poem, the author of which is Louis 
James Block, whose volume, Dra-| And watching his career there dawns 
matic Sketches and Poems, has al-| for us this revelation also: 
ready been favorably noticed in the “Reach but the hights of truth and every star 
JOURNAL. Trembles and shines for aims you seek and 

But why a Spanish title for a book love. 

* * * * _ 
written in English? Think a moment | : 
and you will remember that the Ital- 
ian, Ch ristoforo Colombo, had to talk But space-limitations—the review- 
Spanish, and for long years of waiting er’s “‘fate’—forbid further quotation, 


more or less to “walk Spauish,” be-| .44 wecan only urge the reader to 
fore he could even get his face turned | 


z | give to these pages (less than a hun- 
steadily toward The New World. | dred) the careful perusal necessary to 

Very appropriate then is the Span- ‘the full appreciation of their subtle 
ish title of this poem which has for its | 


f | significance, their rugged vigor, and 
purpose to trace with one swift glance | their fine poetic flavor. 


the whole process of history, as the 
continuous unfolding of the mighty | 95 


‘A bitter helpless creed! 
No wonder-working deed 
Can thence draw vigor which should surely 


And time’s endeavor vast the dazzlin ift 
ge 
ot chance!’’ 





“The western ocean licks its sparkling sands 
With tongues of promise.” 








All forces of the land and sea and air combi e 
To bring to pass what feeds eternity’s desire.” 


We predict that when the literature 
‘ the New World’s quadricentennial 
world-tree, whose fairest bloom and | has been at length fairly appraised, 
finest fruitage—the present and pros- | Mr. Block’s poem will be found to 


P sctive civilization of the new world | stand alone in the comprehensiveness 
—is the central point of interest in the | of its view, in the compactness and 
: } ’ 
great Columbian Exposition now in | consistency and subtlety with which 
progress. We-will make 4 atten o | that view is unfolded, and in the num- 
to follow the author in his daring and | por of passages whose rich suggestive- 
marvelously successful flight, from | ness and perfection of form must in- 


on rope of initial purpose, when | sure their frequent quotation. 
God’s thought rose clear before him | Tt is @ poem to be read with the 


and he said : mind all alert; to be re-read; to be 
studied. The wealth of its meaning 
| and thesubtle refinement of its beauty 
on down through the ages to the cannot otherwise be appreciated. 
moment of fruition when ‘‘God’s| Read it so, above all you who teach 
thought rose clear before him and he | American history, and you will not be 
said : disappointed. W. M. B. 


‘Lo! I have fashioned for mine eyes to see 
The mighty miracle of liberty.” 


‘Lo! I will fashion for mine eyes to see 
The mighty miracle of liberty,’ 





To be properly and perfectly under- 
Instead of this we must confine our- | stood we must repeat the same thing 

selves to noticing with what clear | tothe young children in the schools 

certainty of touch Mr. Block has | and to the older chiidren who assume 

marked each really vital factor in the | to control affairs and to make laws 

course of human events, and with | for us. 

what skill he has traced the golden 


as 
ee 








thread of unity that serves as the 


TEACHERS! see page 16. 
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WASHINGTON 
©. G. 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 
_PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


THE sesalianes of the seiteaieed is the 
positive of the future. 





POLITICIANS whose chief care is to 
find high position far alow order of 
intelligence are not desirable. 





PROVIDENCE Will do little for a man 
or a country that expects providence 
to do it all. 





THE public school is the great 
cradle, stimulator and conservator of 
a true public spirit. The rich man 
cannot afford to neglect it for his 
children any more than the poor man. 
He ought not, as a good citizen, to 
withdraw his personal interest from 
the public school, the personal interest 
which can be practically felt and ex- 
ercise only when his own children are 
in the public school; he ought not to 
encourage the class feeling and class 
distinction in our national education ; 
and he ought not to deprive his 
children of that sturdy Democratic 
training which the good public school 
gives as no private school can ever 
give.— The New England Magazine. 


i 
Teach Your Pupils How to Use 
Books. 


NE great object of the schools in 

our time is to teach the pupils 

how to use books—how to get out for 
himself what there is for him in the 
printed page. The man who cannot 
use books in our day has not yet 
learned the lesson of self-help, and 
the wisdom of the race is not likely to 
become his. He will not find in this 
busy age, people who can afford to 
stop and tell him by oral instruction 
what he ought to be able to find out 
for himself by the use of the library 
that may be within his reach. Oral 
instruction, except as an auxiliary to 
the text-book—except as an incitement 
to the pupil’s interest and a guide to 
his self activity and independent in- 
vestigation in the preparation of his 
next lesson—is a great waste of the 
teacher’s energy and an injury to the 
pupil. The pupil acquires a habit of 
expecting to be amused rather than a 
habit of work and a relish for inde- 
pendent investigation. The most im- 
portant investigation that man ever 
learns to conduct is the habitof learn- 
ing by industrious reading what his 
fellow-men have seen and thought 
Secondary to this is the originality 
that adds something to the stock -of 
ideas and experiences of the race 
The pupil who has not learned what 
the human race have found to be rea- 
sonable is not likely to add anything 
positive to the sum total of human 


*| ment and sent the dispatch. 


‘| story, and when’ they laughed they 


One of Us. 


HAUNCEY M. DEPEW isavery 
busy map, but a very genial 
man, witha], and as you see is ‘one of 
us;’’ thatis, he is one of the “alumnz”’ 
of Wellesley College. This is how he 
tells it to a reporter : 
“IT was coming down through the 
hallway of the Auditorium at Chicago 
when I suddenly found myself faced 
and delightfully surrounded by a 
group of extraordinarily pretty girls. 
Of course I stopped, and I said: ‘Hul- 
loa, is this a gathering of the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers?’ 
‘““*No, Mr. Depew,’ said a bewitch- 
ing damsel. 
“Then you know me,’ I exclaimed. 
‘*<Of course we do; you are one of 
us. Weare of the alumnez of Welles- 
ley College, and we want you to take 
dinner with us. If you can’t do that, 
we want you to come and speak to us 
at the business meeting.’ 
‘“*¢Well,’ said I, ‘I am as you say, 
one of you—you made me one in 1890. 
I’llspeak to you, and I’m sorry I can’t 
take dinner with you.’ They led me 
into one of the parlors. As handsome 
a girl as ever I saw greeted me. She 
was the President. And then she 
said, turning to the company: ‘Girls, 
I want tointroduce to you one of our 
number, Chauncey M. Depew, of the 
class of 1890, and he will talk to you.’ 
And she did it just as though I was 
myself one of the girls. Who wouldn’t 
have been inspired by such a gather- 
ing, eh, Judge? I told them this 
story—a true one: I said that two 
years ago I was in Concord, N. H., 
and, looking at the time-table, I found 
that train connection at Boston would 
make it possible for me to go to Welles- 
ley and greet my associate alumnz, 
tor they had just made me an honor- 
ary member of the college. 
“So I telegraphed as follows : ‘Leave 
Concord this morning, leave Boston 
at 12, reach Wellesley at 12:30, have 
an hour to greet you, and return to 
Boston in time for train to New York. 
Signed, Chauncey M. Depew.’ 
‘The telegraph operator was a stern- 
mouthed descendant of the Puritans, 
and when he read that dispatch, he 
looked queerly at me, and I saw by 
the gleam in his eye that he thought 
he had discovered in me a fraud, 
After eyeing me sternly for a moment, 
he said, ‘You may not be aware of it, 
sir, but Wellesley is a female college.’ 
‘**My young friend,’ I replied, with 
as sanctimonious a manner as I could 
assume, ‘I know it; that is why I’m 
going there. I myself received honors | 
there last June.’ With a sigh I shall 
never forget, he turned to his instru- 


“Judge, you should have heard 
those girls laugh when I told that 


were the sweetest-luoking group of 
maidens that I ever saw.”’ 
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DINING ROOM, 

SLEEPING CARS, l 

RECLINING | 
CHAIR CARS (FREE) || 


—|| TICKET 
218 North Broadway, . 








CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
S, E. Cor. Broadway & Olive St. 


WHAT WILL IT COST 


TO GO TO 


Chicago and Back 


And Witness the 


Exhibitions of the World’s Fair 


FROM 


May to November Next! 


TWILL COST BUT A TRIFLE 


If you go via 1 -s alaneaan Trains 


WABASH LINE. |: 


Louis City | 





Full particulars at the St. 
Ticket Office, 


S. E. cor. Broadway & Olive Sts. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


C, W. BARDEEN, 
Editor School Bulletin, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





HENRY SABIN, 
Editor School Fournal, 
Des Moines, Ia, 
An agency for Schools; Colleges 
and Teachers. 





We aim to deal fairly and frankly with all. 
Send for circulars and blanks. Personal corres- 
pondence with Goop TEACHERS solicited. No 
charge to schools or colleges for recommending 
teachers. Address, 


HENRY SABIN, Manager, 





TEACHERS! see page 16. 





‘Burlington Solid Through Trains (ERE 

Route. es Route. | 
ST. LOUIS 1o KANSAS CITY, 
DINING CARS, | ST. JOSEPH, 
VESTIBULED 


DENVER, 
ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


ALSO THROUGH SEEPING CARS TO OMAHA. 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


TO THE Pi~ClE te COAST. 


The Best Line For ahinnenedilies and the Black Hills. 


AL Hours Quickest Time to DENVER 
and TRA POINTS. 


“OFFICE: = 


ST. LOUIS 





CENTRAL 
TEACHERS 
BUREAU 


Helps competent and well 
qualified teachers to se- 
cure positions, and those 
desiring a change at an 
increase of salary. We 
have twenty-five vacan- 
cies in Missouri Salaries 
from $40 to $125 per 
month. 


kaeFor application blanks and 
full particulars address 


R. M. SCOTTEN. M’g’r, 


H. L. L. Simpson, SEDALIA, MO. 
President. 
J. R. Scottren, Ass’t Manager. 





Maury’s Geographies, 
Davis & Holmes Readers, 
Sandford’s & Yenable’s Arithmetics. 


For Terms, Prices, etc., please address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 


43-5-7 E. Tenth St., NEW YORK 





UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO 
The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, eer- 
ing, Medical m Military, and enna Peels 
Open Tuesday, Sept. iS. 
Wide ft elective studies. Sixt Pee 
rd. Assis B i 


tion } - in Lit ‘steateal, admitte . = 
on (exce wW aginees ng an 
mmercial Se ? as tee, $10, 


Contingent A ey = a 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. 4. 


Its aphome as ” all che Courts of the State 
without examinatio: 


MINING eenees at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 4; 
Entrance Examinations ae September 
8, 9, 10 and 12. For Catalogues 
J. W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 
R. H. JESSE, 





207 W. 4th st., Des Moines, Ia. 


President. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Business Notes. 

HEREAFTER the nine editions of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be 
issued regularly each month, and ad- 
vertisements to insure insertion must 
be in our office not later than the 5th. 

Mr. L. BROWNING, who has had 
many years experience as an advertis- 
ing agent, will have charge of our ad- 
vertising department in this city. 

WE call especial attention to page 
16 of this issue of the JoURNAL. The 
premium there offered is one that 
every public school teacher in the 


_ West and South should possess, It 


can be secured by sending one sub- 
scriber and $1 to the JOURNAL. 


— 


Reduced. 


With this issue of the JoURNAL 
the price of subscription has been 
reduced to ONE DOLLAR per year. 

We are determined to put the 
JoURNAL into the hands of every 
teacher that we can possibly reach. 
It will be made such a_ valuable 
help to the teachers that they cannot 
get along without it. 








Please notice the change in the 
ownership of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION, and send all letters 
and money to Perrin & Smith, 208 
Vine 8t., St. Louis. 

—_—___—__ + pee —_____ 
Academy of Architecture and 
Building. 

St. Louis has a successful industrial 
school, where architectural and build 
ing science is taught to pupils from 
the city and various States. The Acad- 
emy of Architecture and Building, 
established by H. Maack, in 1885, has 
steadily grown, until now it occupies 


&@ prominent place in the list of such you have one, 





students is well taken up with the 
studies. The Academy is now located 
in a convenient and roomy building 
at 840 8S. Eighth St. Send to Mr- 
Maack for a prospectus containing 
full particulars, and a book giving 
important hints on technical educa- 
tion. Price, 15 cents. . 


~~ 
ee 





MAny of our readers have doubtless 
noticed the advertisement of D. 5S. 
Hetzell & Co.,commission merchants, 
10 8. Main St., St. Louis, which has 
been appearing each week in this 
journal. To those who are not ac- 
quainted with this firm we would say 
that itis an old established and re- 
liable house, centrally located, and 
with every faculty for handling all 
kinds of.consignments to the best ad- 
vantage. They have long experience 
in their business and wide acquaint- 
ance with buyers of wool, hides, pelts, 
furs, eggs, poultry and all the various 
kinds of produce. Their present repu- 
tation, built on the handling of thous- 
ands of dollars worth of consignments 
to the satisfaction of their shippers, is 
guarantee that all shipments to them 
will receive careful and prompt atten- 
tion, and will be sold for the best price 
in the market. Merchants desiring to 
ship to, or desiring information of the 
St. Louis market, will find it to their 
interest to write them. 





WHEN the so-called mariner’s com- 
pass was discovered from the most 
western port of the Old World, the 
human mind shot outward forever. 
The works of crea ioa were doubled 
by the discovery of the New World 
by Columbus, in 1492. Here in the 
‘‘White City’? by the Lake, in 1893, 
every kingdom of the world yields its 
treasures to us, furnishing the strong- 
est inducements to not only improve 
all recent sciences, but all intelligence 
for the widest and most beneficent 
practical ends. What inducements 
for unity of effort and plans of work 
on the part of our teachers! 





IF you have no recess, be sure tha! 
so as not to induce dis- 


schools in this country. The course | ease and wreck the health of the chil 


includes mathematics and construc- | ‘dren. 


tion, surveying, architecture, water | 
coloring and ornament, machine draw- 
ing and several other branches. The | 


technical instruction of the school is| 


imparted by teachers thoroughly | 


qualified themselves and able to in-| 
Those who have taken | | 


struct others. 
a thorough course in the Academy are | 
unanimous in their praise of the insti- 
tution. Itis open to ladies as well as | 
gentlemen, and quite a number of 
jntelligent ladies have recently com- 
pleted a course of instruction. There) 
are special courses in manual training, 
higher mathematics, civil, mechanical, 
sanitary and steam engineering, lan- 
guages, type-writing, penmanship. 
Young men also are trained for road- 
master and foreman. Day and night 
sessions are held, and the time of the 





| without change, between St. 


All and the most that thry 
can get at school will not compensate 
| for loss of health, induced by this un- 
| wisdom of “‘no recess.”’ 


> 


St. Louis, Oklahoma and The Cherokee 
Strip Without Change, 





The Frisco l-ine runs through re- 
clining chair cars (seats free) daily, 
Louis 
|}and Purcell, I. T., via Wichita, Santa 
Fe route through Oklahoma and The 
| Cherokee Strip. This is positively th: 
only line that runs through cars from 
Sc. Louis to Oklahoma and The Chero 
Strip without change. Now is the 
time to secure a home in Oklahoma 
and The Cherokee Strip under the 
homestead law. Don’t fail to buy 
your ticket via the Frisco Line and 
avoid change of cars that is necessary 
via other routes. 

For map and pamphlet ot Oklahoma 
call upon or address 8. A. Hughes, 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





McCABE’S 


Is RECOMMENDED 


SEND FOR FREE 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC. SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for | 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific | 
studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, 
Pror. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 


7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn, 
are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture 


and character are in great demand. We have 
been successful in the past, and have prospects 
for a busy season, Try us. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
TYLER, TEXAS. 


Parliamentary Pointer. 


The above is a neat little volume designed for | 


the ve-t pocket, containing all the rules of ordi- 
nary parliamentary practice. so arranged as to 
admit of ready reference while a question is be- 
fore a meeting and requiring immediate solution. 
This cannot be said of any other book on parlia- 
mentary law. Allothers seem to have been de- 
signed more for study than for use in assembly 
work. 

The different phases of this subject (of which 
every man thinks he knows considerable. and yet 
very few know more than enough to lead them 
into blunders), are carefully classified, and in 
many cases the same point is repeated ander dif- 
ferent headings, thus furnishing immediately the 
desired information. By aunique system of easily 
learned abbreviations the whole subject is brought 
into a space thatcan be readily concealed in an 
ordinary sized hand. To any member of any so- 
ciety, open or secret, the ‘‘Parliamentary Point- 
er’’ is worth its weight in gold. It is puplished by 
Thos. J. Cr we, Detroit, Mich. Price by mail in 
flexible cloth cover, only ten ceuts.—F resi 
Tidings ‘s | 

















is Weiehtless"Gem’ Beds 9 | 
| \h) Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
Office Desks Mfrs. 


AH. Acdrews® Co enc” 


\\ san 





STPAGENTS $50to $100.75. 


Ww adies or Gents. Bestseller known, Need 


“Home” Electric Motor 
runsalikindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
eae esbpoweron earth. Connected instantly to 
Ea Wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps. fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar 
= anteed. Profits mew nse. _Ciroulars free, 





PRIZES 


FOR CLUBS. 





chi! 
FIPTY PAGE MAGAZINE, COLORED 
COVERS, ILLUSTRATED AND EDITED 
BY SPECIALISTS. 

CASH COMMISSIONS and 
PRIZES. Agents make $50 to $5 month, 


THE KINDERGARTEN News, Burrato, N. ¥. 
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TEACHERS WANTED. 


For every department of instruction by the 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 
Large number of vacancies crneshad from the | 
best schools of the South and Southwest. 

roctiat 








TRACHERS \ WANTED.— American 


eachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 8-ly. 


CELEBRATED CORSET 


by LEADING DRESSMAKERS because of its 


neat fit and model shape. 
THE SIDE IS UNBREAKABLE. 


Ladies who try this Corset find that it improves their figure withou 
causing physical injury or discomfort. 


The side is Flexible, 


CATALOGUE, LAbpy AGENTS WANTED, 


ST. LOUIS CORSET CoO., 


19th and Morgan Sts., : 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
9-7t. 


J B. MERWIN & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE 


d. B. Merwin School Supply Co, 


WILL CONTINUE TO 
MANUFACTURE AND TO SUPPLY 


| School Desks and Seats, Maps, 


Blackboards, Charts, and 
all other ‘‘tools to work with 
in the school room,’’ the 
same as for the past quarter 
of a century. 


Address all letters to 


J.B. Merwin & Co 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EASTERN TEACHERS if you are in any way 
) interested in the Great 

Northwest, you can learn all about it by reading 
the WESTERN PEDACOCUE, 
the leading educational paper of the West. You 
can also learn all about the vacancies and how 
to secure good positions. Send one dollar for 
atrial year, or 50 cents for six months. The 
Northwest is the place for young teachers to 





make advancement. To know all about it 
read the PEDAGOGUE, State School Journal of 
Oregon, Only $100 a year. If you wanta po- 


sition, advertise in its Want columns. The 
rate is 10 cents a line, Write us what you would 
like to do, and you will receive prompt atten- 
tion, Address 


THE PEDACOGUE CoO., 
_ Saree, Oregon. 


Dialogues, Speaker’, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Cataiogue free, 
T.S.DE* 4130 N, Pub.Chicago, IIL 


9-10t 


STUDY, LATIN & GREEK at 
Sight, use our ‘‘Inter- 
linear Classics.’’ Sample erage 
and Catalogue of School Books free. JE 
SILVER & SONS, No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bank Counters, Tyler System, Port: 
able, Unequaled in Styles, 
Cost and Finish. 

150 Page Catalogue of Counters, Desks etc., “Llostrated in 

Colors, Rooke, Free Postage 15 Cents. 
, =. Also Tyler’s Royal 
the ttt Office Desks and Type- 













writer Cabinets, 200 
Styles. Best and cheap- 
est on earth, with great 
reduction in prices. 

130 page catalogue Free, 
Postage 12 ets. Full limes of 
Desks, Chairs, Tables, Book 
Cases, Cabinets, Legal Blank 
Cabinets, ete., always in stock. 

Special work made to order. 


“TYLER DESK CO., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 





Full Academic and Seminary Courses, 
Modern Languages, Elocution and Art. 
of Twenty-two Members, 
Heat. Electric Lights. 


Greek, 
Faculty 
Large Campus. Steam 
Thirty-ninth year. 


TERMS $200 PER YEAR, 


MISS LEILA 8. MoKEE, Pu.D., PRINCIPAL. 
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Save The 
Children’s Eyes 


by copying your examination papers on the Edison 
Mimeograph, and giving each child a copy. 

Anything can be printed or copied on the Edison 
Mimeograph. Anybody can operate it. Everybody 
can use it, 

You can print 1000 copies an hour of Examination 
Papers, Reports, Certificates, Circulars, Drawings, on 
the Edison Mimeograph. 

It’s quicker and cheaper than print. 

It saves your pupils’ eyes, your own hands and 
time, and everybody is much happier. 

It costs little. 

There are over 110,000 people who use the Edison 
Mimeograph. Wont you join the Legion? 


a gg a a 
{ro 7 © 
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Samples of work free. 
Sold by all first class stationers and dealers in typewriters 
and typewriter supplies. 


A B. DICK COMPANY, 


Chicago, MNWow York, Fhbitiadelphia. 























STANDS FOR PRINTING, oe 


po. WHICH IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO THE 
SUCCESS OF ANY BUSINESS, AND ES- 
PECIALLY ALL EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISES. 


% ws) 


STANDS FOR SCHOOL. oe ee 


THESE TOGETHER STAND FOR SCHOOL 
‘. PRINTING, WHICH P 


PREPARED TO DO AT LOW RATES. GET OUR 
FIGURES. PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers American Journal of Education, 


208 Vine STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


| Satisf iesThe M Most Critical, | | 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 


916 Olive St., St. Louis 


THE VERY BEST 


TRAIN SERVICE, 


AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
—_—TO——_ 
Toledo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Bufffflo, 
Niagara Falls, 








Albany, New York, 
Boston, 
AND ALL OTHER 


EASTERN and NORTHEASTERN POINTS. 


IS THE 


| 
‘Toledo, St. Louis? Kansas CityR.R. 


**CLOVER LEAF ROUTE.’’ 
TICKET OFFICES: 
505 Olive St., and Union Depot, | 
_ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Palace Bining Cars 


Palace Reclini irCars- 
“Pullman Palace 








0. & A. Railroad 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO 


And all points in the North and Northwest an 

to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan 

sas on Depots all points West. Oonnecting ir 
Union ots. Pullman Palace sleeping-care 
Pullman Ps arlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars 
Horton Reclining-Chair “Cars, without extr 

charge. 

See that your tickets reads via 


‘HICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
oO. H, CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Ag 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass Agt., 
J.M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt 


216 North Broadway, 
8T LOUIS, M9. 
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AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovER ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
| Fonarent Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 





NORMAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOL. 
ACWORTH, GA. 


| Table board $7.80 per scholastic month. Tui- 
| tion, regular normal course, $3 per month. Tel- 
| egraphy or shorthand and typewriting, or Lex- 
ington, Ky., system of book-keeping, $40 per 
course in advance. Good board at Stokely House, 
everything furnished, $950 per scholastic 
month. Healthful town. Nice shades. Mineral 


waters. “Prettiest school room in Ga.’’ School 


| | begins July 17th, 1893. Students can aan their 
| | own course and enter at any time. Address 


It. N. KE. W. STOKELY, Acworth, 





TAKE 








FOR ALL PRINCIPAL. POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 


This is the line of the 


‘*KATY VESTIBULED WORLD’S FAIR 
FLYER,”’ 


Free Reclining Chair Cars on all Trains, 


City Ticket Office, 
104 N. 4th St, 
James Barker. G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
9 4t 
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PECIAL L 10 TEACHERSD> 


4The Preston Papers.+ 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT? @ HAVE YOU READ IT? » HAVE YOU HEARD OF If? 


THE BRICHTEST BOOK OF THE DECADE. 
BREEZY, ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE, THOUGHT-PROVOKING 


























Just the book to be welcomed by every live, wide-awake teacher in the land. IT WILL MAKE YOU READ! 
Brimming Over with Infectious Enthusiasm, New 
Thoughts, New Ideas, to say nothing of old ideas IT WILL MAKE YOU LAUGH! 


arrayed in clothes so new, 80 chic, so spick and span 


you would not know them. IT WILL MAKE YOU THINK! 


py UN IQUE BOO Ki It wilt show in a new light the higher possibilities of your noble calling. 


It will stimulate to renewed exertions. 
By a Teacher of Many Years’ Experience, Whose It is full of practical hints and suggestions, which will help to solve the 
Heart, and Soul and Life are theca one a gga which daily confront and perplex the 
Absorbed in Her Work. 
Every Teacher Should Read It. 


It treats exhaustively of the important subjects of 





GOVERNMENT, PUNISHMENT, RESPONSIBILITY, EX- 
AMINATIONS, PRIZE GIVING, MANAGEMENT, 


ENVIRONMENTS, HEALTH, WHISPERING, 
Miss Preston is engaged as Principal of School No. 4, in Oldtown, and her mrEpea sac 4 _ 20 
second assistant, who has been there twenty-one years previous to Miss MANNERS, DRESS, OVERWORK, HOBBIES. 
Preston’s advent, and thinks she knows some things about how to 
teach that particular school, writes the ‘‘Papers.” 


Every Parent Should Read It. 
The Older Students are Delighted With It. 





It tells how Miss Preston taught Geography, Grammar, Penman- 


They are in the form of Jetters to the State Superintendent, and set forth in Ship, Spelling, Reading, Primary Arithmetic, 
detail the New Ideas and Methods with which the new principal startles Composition. 
the staid educational circles of Oldtown. 


4 . . IT HAS A CHAPTER ON 
They lead off in the condemnatory interrogative style, but the supposed 
writer gradually thaws out, and warms into the enthusiastic admirer. Teachers’ Reports, 


It is the book of an enthusiast, and yet is Eminently Practical. It 
condemns with unsparing pen the faults of the old hide-bound, iron-clad The Museum, 


systems and rules, but never fails to point out a remedy. Teachers’ Examinations. 


Oo 





ry LEASE REMEMBER that this remarkable book is not the fine-spun theorizing of a mere dreamer, but sets forth 
the actual, Bona~Fide Experiences of a Born Teacher, alive and tingling to her very’ finger tips with the desire to 

a compass EVERY PossIBILITy in what she believes to be THE Nos_est CALLING ON EARTH. Enthusiastic, practical, loving her 
Sn work for its own sake, wide awake to its boundless possibilities, she has given to the profession and to our literature a book 
whose usefulness and helpfulness issimply immeasurable. Perhaps the greatest lesson which it conveys to the inquiring teacher 

is that found between the lines—that all successful work in this world, of whatsoever calling, isthat which is done for its own sake, which 
brings its ‘‘own exceedingly great reward’’ to the worker. One cannot read PRESTON PAPERS without feeling that the wide-awake, 
enthusiastic little principal of School No. 4 drew her pay right along, hourly and daily; and that the monthly stipend from the ‘‘Board’’ was 
the smallest part of it, though it is a source of satisfaction to be able to state that in no instance, as in all others of such work, her ability, 


enthusiasm and devotion were amply recognized in cash. The book contains 144 Pacss, in large, clear type, bound in HANDSOME CLOTH 
COVERS WITH GOLD STAMP. 





a Sent Anywhere, Postpaid, for One Dollar. | 





YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ACOPY. IT WILL PAY YOU. TRY IT. 


The Above Book Sent Postpaid and the American Journal of Education Sent One Year for $1.00! 
= PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers American Journal of Education, 


208 VINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 








